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EDITORIAL 


Wren he was inducted to the Principalship of New College, 

Edinburgh, on October 4 last, Professor Burleigh selected as 
the title of his Inaugural Lecture Tertullian’s scornful question: 
“What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?” The lecture has now 
been published in pamphlet-form by the Saint Andrew Press, 
Edinburgh (18 pp., 1s. 6d.). The problem of the Church’s relation 
to secular learning and contemporary culture is one that is peren- 
nially posed. Professor Burleigh reviews the attempts made to 
solve it in the earliest Christian centuries, with special reference 
to the three attitudes represented by Tertullian, Origen and Augus- 
tine ; and turns at the end of his lecture to consider the position 
today, and finds in the relation between New College and the 
University of Edinburgh a confession that Jerusalem and Athens 
have a common concern and that agreement between the Church 
and the Academy is possible and right. The lecturer himself, we 
may add, is a living embodiment of this common concern and 
agreement, being appointed by the Church of Scotland as Prin- 
cipal of her leading theological college, whose Senatus also func- 
tions as a University Faculty of Divinity, in which he himself holds 
a Regius Professorship. Whatever Tertullian might have thought 
of such a modus vivendi, the fact remains that it has proved its 
capacity to make a unique contribution to the Christian good of 
Scotland. 


* * * * * 


identification of Biblical sites is an activity of more than 
peripheral interest to serious students of Holy Writ. For it 
frequently happens that the identification of a place throws light 
on the translation or interpretation of the passage where it is 
mentioned. 
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We are familiar with the four churches planted in South Galatia 
by Barnabas and Paul during their missionary preaching in that 
area recorded in Acts 13 and 14—at Pisidian Antioch, Iconium, 
Lystra and Derbe. Of these four cities the site of Iconium has 
never been forgotten ; it is, of course, the modern rail-junction of 
Konya. Pisidian Antioch was identified by F. V. J. Arundell in 
1833, and Lystra by J. R. S. Sterrett in 1885, but the site of Derbe 
has remained uncertain until recently. Sterrett located it at or 
near Zosta, Ramsay at Gudelissin, three miles N.N.W. of Zosta. 
But it has now been fixed (on the basis of an inscription which the 
discoverer, Mr. M. Ballance, hopes to publish in the next number 
of Anatolian Studies) at a place called Kerti Hiiyiik, about 13 
miles N.N.E. of Laranda. This is some 60 miles’ distance from 
Lystra, about 25 miles farther on than the places formerly sug- 
gested as the site of Derbe. Sir William Calder (to whom we are 
indebted for the new information) points out that one reason why 
Derbe was looked for to the west of Laranda is a misunderstanding 
of Acts 14: 20, which has been taken to mean that Paul reached 
Derbe the day after leaving Lystra (cf. R.S.V., “‘on the next day 
he went on with Barnabas to Derbe’’). It is now plain that the 
clause should be translated “‘next day he departed with Barnabas 
for Derbe’’. 


* * * ok * 


TH Spring Bulletin of the Evangelical Library (78a Chiltern 

Street, London, W.1) devotes most of its space to the study of 
two Scottish Covenanters — Alexander Henderson and Samuel 
Rutherfurd. It also contains welcome news of the extension of 
the Library’s effectiveness by the opening of new branches both in 
this country and overseas (in Canada, the United States, New 
Zealand, Greece and Eritrea). The Annual Lecture will be de- 
livered on July 9, at 6.30 p.m., in the Welsh Chapel, 87a Chiltern 
Street, W.1, by Mr. R. E. Ford of Bedford, on “Some of John 
Bunyan’s Lesser Known Works”. 


* * * * * 


MY. 1957, has witnessed the passing of three good friends of the 

QuaARTERLY, whose contributions were valued by many read- 
ers—Professor G. D. Henderson, Mr. Harold St. John, and the 
Rev. W. A. Wordsworth. We shall always remember them with 
gratitude. 


GRACE, COVENANT AND LAW 
by ERNEST H. TRENCHARD 


M* TRENCHARD, who is a member of the Tyndale Fellowship 
for Biblical Research, one of the editors of “Pensamiento 
Cristiano”, and director of an evangelical school of Bible study in 
Barcelona, has devoted much thought to the central theological 
subjects named in the title of this article. His treatment of them 
will no doubt provoke some dissent from the side of covenant 
theology as well as from modern disp ionalism, but it will 
stimulate readers in both these camps, and other readers too, to 
further thought on matters which are so basic in our understanding 
of the unity of Scripture. 


T# Christians of the second century were, in the main, faithful 

and godly men, rich in good works, and often ready to give 
their lives for their faith and their Lord. Nevertheless, even a 
superficial reading of their literary productions—the ‘“‘Shepherd of 
Hermas”’, the “Epistle of Barnabas”, the “Teaching of the 
Twelve”, for example—shows how quickly they had lost contact 
with the fundamental teaching of the Apostle to the Gentiles. His 
epistles were collected under the name of ““The Apostle’, and were 
presumably read and admired, but the ‘‘absoluteness” of grace was 
too much for their understanding, and, on practical grounds, it 
seemed necessary to present the Gospel as “the new law of our 
Lord Jesus Christ”. In fact, grace must be “hedged round” to 
avoid antinomianism.' Speaking of even the worthy and early 
“Epistle of St. Clement’’, Professor Cave says: “St. Paul’s con- 
ception of faith and grace was not really understood”. A new 
legalism soon sprang up which enjoined fasting, good works and 
“going the extra mile”’. 

It is only natural that responsible Christian leaders at all times 
should appreciate the practical dangers inherent in a misinterpreta- 
tion of “grace abounding” which amply provides for the justifica- 
tion and the sanctification of the sinner on the sole condition of 
submission and faith, and there seems to be a mild, but significant, 
reaction in this direction among orthodox evangelicals in our own 


1 Sydney Cave, The Christian Estimate of Man, pp. 16 ff. 
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day, especially in Great Britain. The underlying questions seem 
to be the following: Will not an over-emphasis of grace and faith 
for the whole work of salvation (including sanctification) lead some 
to neglect the safeguards of diligence and perseverance in godliness? 
Will not some who have been taught to “‘let go and let God”’ pre- 
sume to superior sanctity on the basis of a frothy “experience” 
and fail to maintain a serious and steady testimony ? Should they 
not rather listen to at least some of the thunders of Sinai ? 

Recent re-appraisals of the function of law are all to the good 
so long as they correct extremes and provoke thoughtfulness and 
care, but the tendency of all reactions is to extremes. It is a com- 
monplace that truths seen out of perspective tend to become un- 
truths, and there is a real need to state Pauline doctrine in St. 
Paul’s own words, maintaining his contrasts and emphases, with 
the confidence that the New Testament provides its own safeguards 
against any tendency to an “evangelical antinomianism”’. 

The present study is prepared by a missionary, and not by a 
theologian, which must serve as an apology for the scarcity of 
quotations from authorities on the matter. Most inadequately it 
seeks to answer the question: Can the inter-relation of Grace, 
Covenant and Law be expressed in a way which does justice to the 
unity of divine principles throughout Scripture, and yet does not 
do violence to the contrasts and emphases of Scripture ? 


I. GRACE 

Outside the writings of the New Testament the charis of the first 
century was a pleasant, but rather slight and trivial thing: gifts, 
benefits, gratitude, thanks and the like. Biblical usage takes mere 
benignity and centres it in the Throne of God, where it is seen to 
be the source of all His mighty acts as He reveals Himself to man 
and plans his redemption and glorification. It is the powerful cur- 
rent of divine energy which flows irresistibly forward, overcoming 
all opposition, guiding events towards the great consummation. It 
is God working, and the only possible antecedent causes to this 
grace are His love and His own purpose. 

It would perhaps be possible to press this definition so as to 
include all God’s dealings with man under the heading of grace. 
Thus the judgment which fell on Noah’s contemporaries might be 
an act of “grace” for future generations; the thunders of Sinai 
were a means of forwarding a divine purpose, and so were a mani- 
festation of “grace” and so on. But actually Scriptural usage 
knows nothing of this and places grace in sharp contrast with “law” 
and “judgment”. ‘‘The law was given by Moses, but grace and 
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truth came by Jesus Christ” (John 1: 17). “By grace are ye 
saved” (Eph. 2: 8). “Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself and God our 
Father which loved us and gave us eternal comfort through grace 
.. .” (2 Thess. 2: 16). “‘The grace of God hath appeared bring- 
ing salvation to all men . . .” (Titus 2: 11). “God, who saved us 
and called us with a holy calling, not according to our works, but 
according to His own purpose and grace, which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before times eternal’’ (2 Tim. 1: 9 f.). As far as the 
writer is aware, grace is always associated with the positive aspects 
of the plan of redemption in the New Testament. Calvin may 
speak of the law of Sinai as a manifestation of grace, and his ex- 
pression may be echoed in evangelical circles today, but the phrase- 
ology is foreign to New Testament writers. There is obviously a 
substratum of truth in the unbiblical expression, but it would seem 
safer to hold fast to “the form of sound words’’ delivered to us. 


II. THE UNCONDITIONAL COVENANTS OF GRACE 

The older theologians made much of “covenant” or “federal” 
theology: “federal” in this sense being derived from Lat. foedus, 
an agreement or covenant, which depended on the fides or faithful- 
ness of the contracting parties. It has always been understood, of 
course, that in covenants between God and man, the divine contri- 
bution is immensely more important than the human one, but the 
idea of mutual obligation remained (and remains), so that the 
Westminster Dictionary of the Bible (art. in loc.) declares that 
‘*[God’s] covenant with man is a free promise on His part, gener- 
ally based upon the fulfilment of certain conditions by man’’, The 
italicized phrases (our italics) shows a certain confusion of thought. 
for a free promise on the part of God cannot be made dependent 
on certain conditions to be fulfilled by man, neither generally nor 
in certain stated cases, though a right attitude on man’s part is 
necessary if the free promise is to be appropriated. 

In a recent opuscule, The Covenant of Grace (Vyndale Press), 
Professor John Murray, while acknowledging the value of covenant 
theology as a means of seeing the divine programme in perspective, 
has helpfully sought to rectify the mistaken emphasis on the human 
contribution in a covenant of grace, arriving at the conclusion that 
the Hebrew berith (translated by S:a%4xn in the LXX) is not equi- 
valent to a human covenant of a commercial, social, political ot 
international character, for it means sworn fidelity rather than a 
mutual undertaking. “It is not the contractual terms that are 
in prominence [in these covenants between Abimelech and Isaac, 
Jacob and Laban, etc.], so much as the solemn engagement of one 
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person to another. To such an extent is this the case that stipu- 
lated terms of agreement need not be present at all. It is the 
giving of oneself over in the commitment of troth that is empha- 
sized, and the specified conditions as those upon which the en- 
gagement or commitment is contingent are not mentioned. It is 
the promise of unreserved fidelity, of whole-souled commitment 
that appears to constitute the essence of the covenant” (op. cit., 
p. 10). If this is true of an engagement between men, how much 
more so when God is He who promises! This leads Professor 
Murray to the conclusion that a divine covenant is essentially uni- 
lateral, unconditional and monergistic, so that the required attitude 
on the part of the recipient of the guarantee is not to be construed 
as an obligation which conditions the covenant, but “simply the 
reciprocal responses of faith, love and obedience, apart from which 
the enjoyment of the covenant blessing and of the covenant relation 
is inconceivable” (op. cit., p. 19). In other words, in a covenant 
of grace God alone works, promises, guarantees and provides in 
His sovereignty, while the man of faith submits himself to receive 
the unmerited favour. Repentance and faith are not contributions, 
but simply the essential conditions for the reception of what is 
wholly God’s in inception, operation and provision. 

This concept is supported by the fact that the translators of the 
LXX, with the writers of the New Testament, had to their hand 
the term ovv@jxn which exactly represents a covenant based on 
mutual obligation, but they deliberately chose to employ 51c61xn 
which, etymologically, is a deposit by means of which something 
is secured, and not a joint deposit by agreeing parties, and thus 
can be used for “testament” in which only the unilateral will of 
the testator is in evidence. 


III. THE FUNDAMENTAL COVENANT WITH ABRAHAM 

The Noahic Covenant, which provided for the continuance of 
ordered human existence, is a typical example of a covenant of 
grace, in which man can do no more than receive what God orders 
and provides, but we only note this in passing as our concern is 
with the advancement of the plan of redemption in which the 
Abrahamic covenant is obviously of fundamental importance. 

The God of Creation and Providence did not cease to be inter- 
ested in the human race when Abram was called, as is obvious 
from the fact that by means of the patriarch all the families of the 
earth were to be blessed ; but men as a whole had become blind to 
God’s revelation in nature and deaf to the insistent appeals of the 
inner voice of conscience, so that a new instrument had necessar- 
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ily to be forged to advance the divine plan for saving and blessing 
a fallen race. God’s voice was heard by a willing-hearted man, 
Abram, who learned to know and trust the one true God. He was 
subjected to special disciplines designed to separate him from the 
world and to cast himself wholly upon God (known in consequence 
as El] Shaddai) as the only and sufficient source of supply, power 
and blessing. By miraculous means in the early stages a family 
sprang from the man, and the resulting family became a nation 
which was also subjected to special trials and means of discipline, 
and then delivered by extraordinary manifestations of divine grace 
and power. Thus the national “‘vessel’’ was formed which was to 
receive, contain and transmit the treasure of God’s special revela- 
tions until the full light of the glory of God should shine in the 
face of Jesus Christ—Himself the ‘‘Seed”” in whose Person the 
promises to Abraham were secured. It is in this sense that “sal- 
vation is of the Jews”. The “‘vessel’” was by no means perfect, but 
maybe the old vessel, like the new one of the Church’s testimony, 
had necessarily to be “earthen” so that the ‘“‘excellency of the 
power might be of God”. In fact Israel’s failures, according to 
the principles of Divine Providence, were converted into new 
opportunities for fuller revelations of God’s nature and purposes. 


The promise made to Abraham is first indicated in Genesis 12: 
1-3, and confirmed by the covenant of chapter 15, and the “‘oath” 
of chapter 22. It is therefore the pivot upon which divine purposes 
of redemption were to revolve, and, gathered up by the “Seed” 
into the New Covenant, its fundamental characteristics became 
eternal. The human race was not forgotten, but must receive a 
delayed blessing by the special means which divine wisdom saw to 
be necessary. More details were to be added in succeeding reve- 
lations to the patriarch, but the essential features were plain from 
the beginning, and were guaranteed by God’s majestic and 
unalterable “I will . . .”. 

The covenant was confirmed in the circumstances described in 
chapters 14 and 15. Perhaps the glimpse of the eternal priesthood 
“according to the order of Melchizedek’’ was necessary before the 
establishment by covenant of the special means of grace to be ad- 
ministered through Abraham and his seed. Such seems to be the 
underlying argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews, chapter 7. In 
any case, years had passed since the promise was made, and the 
“son” had not yet been given. Abram, faithful, but weary of 
waiting, cries out: “‘What wili Thou give me seeing that I go 
childless . . . whereby shall I know?” God’s answer is the 
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covenant in which God’s majesty condescends to the use of human 
custom to strengthen His servant’s faith and provide an indisput- 
able object lesson of the unilateral and unconditional character of 
the Abramic covenant. It is well known that Jer. 34: 18 f. gives 
us the meaning of the divided sacrifices. Contracting parties to a 
solemn covenant passed between them to show that their bond was 
unbreakable. Thus it was that when Abram saw the “smoking 
furnace with flames as of a torch” pass alone along the blood- 
stained pathway it assured him that God, and God alone, had 
entered into an endless and utter obligation on his behalf. . . “In 
that day God made a covenant with Abram .. .”’. 

Everything here emphasizes the absolute and intangible nature 
of the covenant entered into by God. Abram craves his blessing 
and his faith enables God to put down “righteousness” to his 
account, but it is God Himself who reiterates and enlarges the 
promises and commits Himself in a most solemn covenant. This 
is the firm basis of Paul’s teaching: ‘‘A covenant confirmed before- 
hand by God, the law, which came four hundred and thirty years 
after, doth not disannul, so as to make the promise of none effect’’ 
(Gal. 3: 15-19). The covenant of Genesis 15 (confirmed later on, 
by the divine “oath” of chapter 22) may be further developed on 


being incorporated into the New Covenant sealed by the blood of 
Christ, but it cannot be annulled and must be considered as being 
in operation throughout the Old Testament period, however much 
Sinai may loom threateningly in the foreground. 


IV. THE SINAI COVENANT 

We come now to the most controversial part of our study: the 
appraisal of the meaning of the Sinai covenant, the intricate inter- 
relation of the Decalogue, the precepts following its promulgation, 
and the associated Levitical ritual. We have already noted the 
existence of a re-appraisal of the theme in conservative circles re- 
cently, and the danger (in our opinion) of the theological pendulum 
swinging over too far. ‘‘Law” as spiritual education has been 
stressed as it has not been for many generations. All this is to 
the good in a right perspective, but there is a real danger lest the 
Pauline antithesis between law and grace may be “ironed out”, 
and, while secondary considerations are being placed rather 
violently in the foreground, fundamental matters may be relegated 
to the background. It would not seem that Paul, the great inter- 
preter of law and grace, would have used phrases such as the 
following: ‘In reality there is nothing that is principially different 
in the necessity of keeping the covenant and of obedience to God’s 
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voice, which proceeds from the Mosaic covenant, from that which 
is involved in the keeping required in the Abrahamic” (Murray, 
op. cit., p. 22). “The Law of Sinai belongs to the covenant of 
grace” (E. F. Kevan, The Evangelical Doctrine of Law, p. 16). 
“When Christ bade the young ruler keep them [the Ten Com- 
mandments] if he would ‘enter into life’ (Mt. 19: 17), He consti- 
tuted them a rule of life for all His followers” (G. T. Manley, The 
New Bible Commentary, pp. 203 f.). 


These phrases may have elements-of truth, but the thought and 
phraseology are not Pauline. And we must note that the sharp 
contrasts which are typical of St. Paul’s treatment of the subject 
are not between grace and Jewish misconception of law, but be- 
tween grace and the law given at Sinai. That the law in itself is 
necessarily good, and that it serves an educative and disciplinary 
purpose in the world, is, of course, common ground ; but while 
St. Paul very occasionally notes this purpose as a secondary matter, 
the contrast between law and grace is essential to the whole struc- 
ture of his doctrine. The law reveals the sin it is powerless to 
remove ; the law is God’s sledge-hammer with which he smashes 
to atoms every fragment of human self-sufficiency. The law pro- 
nounced the death sentence on the infractor of the least of its 
precepts. The law cannot give life, but ‘“‘shuts us up unto the 
saving faith which was afterwards to be revealed”. Christ Himself 
could only redeem us from the curse of the law by being made a 
curse for us upon the tree. Hence, in the personal experience of 
St. Paul: “I through the law died to the law that I might live unto 
God. I have been crucified with Christ; yet I live; and yet no 
longer I, but Christ liveth in me; and that life which I now live 
in the flesh I live in faith: the faith which is in the Son of God 
who loved me and gave Himself for me” (Gal. 2: 19 f.). The 
whole of the Epistle to the Galatians, the great section of chapters 
3 to 11 of Romans, the striking contrasts between the passing 
glory of the “‘old”’, and the abiding glory of the “new” in 2 Cor. 
3; those between the “mount which burned with fire” to which 
we have not now come, and the heavenly Zion which is our sphere 
in Hebrews 12: all witness in emphatic and striking language to 
the supersession of what Sinai represented, because of its fulfilment 
in Christ, and declare in most unequivocal language that we are 
“not under law but under grace’’, whether it be for justification or 
for sanctification. 


“Christ is the end of the law unto righteousness to everyone that 
believeth”, and if the “righteous requirements of the law” are not 
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produced by the power of the Holy Spirit on the basis of the work 
of Calvary for those “who walk not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit’, it will be labour lost to return the saints to the school of 
the law. “Christ in you the hope of glory”’ is full of infinite power 
and if the power of sin is not broken by Him, a partial return to 
the whip of the law will be totally ineffective. If there is a danger 
of “‘antinomianism” it must be cured by the “law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus” and not by reviving a feeble echo of the 
thunders of Sinai. 


V. THE*SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MOUNT (EXODUS 19-40) 

Any interpretation of the significance of the Sinai covenant which 
does not take full account of the apostolic contrasts we have men- 
tioned, or relegates them to a theological background, must 
necessarily be totally inadequate. Instead of “ironing out” vital 
differences which obviously exist in apostolic thinking, we must 
use them as the indispensable touchstone to determine what are 
the real factors which constitute the “‘continuum’”’ of divine pur- 
poses, and note at the same time the limits of that which could 
“become old’’ and “pass away”. The essential strands are the 
following: 

(1) The gracious Abrahamic covenant, which according to St. 
Paul could not be annulled, was in continuous operation until it 
was “taken up’’ into the new covenant sealed by the blood of 
Christ. There are certain rivers in the limestone area of Yorkshire 
which disappear underground for a part of their course, but surface 
again later on, and, of course, though they are temporarily invis- 
ible, their course is uninterrupted. Thus with the Abrahamic 
covenant in the course of Israel’s history after the promulgation of 
the Law. The godly poet who wrote Psalm 105, as he recounts’ the 
history of the people from the standpoint of divine grace, finds the 
basis of God’s dealings in the Abrahamic covenant: “He hath 
remembered His covenant for ever, the word which he commanded 
to a thousand generations: the covenant which he made with 
Abraham and his oath unto Isaac, and confirmed the same unto 
Jacob for a statute to Israel for an everlasting covenant .. .” 
This was the basic agreement: the unilateral and unconditioned 
engagement which God would “remember” when He saved His 
people from a thousand follies for which the law could only curse 
them (Ps. 106: 45). 

Moses himself, in the process of law-giving, but faced with the 
rebellion of the very people who had listened to the Voice at Sinai, 
could only intercede by appealing back to the promises made to 
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Abraham (Ex. 32: 13), and a reading of Deuteronomy will show 
the same appeal in all moments of national failure. 

When St. Paul appeals to the continuity of God’s purposes to 
show that “‘his gospel” was not a dangerous innovation, he never 
appeals to the law of Sinai, but always to the principles of God’s 
grace received in faith by godly men in the Old Testament (David, 
Habakkuk and the like), and these stem, not from Mount Sinai, 
but from the Plains of Mamre. St. Peter links his offer of the 
Risen Messiah to the same stream of grace: ““The God of Abra- 
ham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, hath 
glorified his servant Jesus...” “Ye are the sons of the prophets 
and of the covenant which God made with your father, saying unto 
Abraham: ‘and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed’ ’’ (Acts 3: 13, 25). 


(2) The next strand is the law of Sinai, designed, according to 
the Apostle, to reveal the true nature of sin. It “came in along- 
side” according to Rom. 5: 20 ( vépos Sé trapeicfjAGav ), or, in 
the language of Gal. 3: 19, it was “‘added” to show that sin was 
a transgression of divine standards, “‘till the seed should come to 
whom the promise hath been made”’. 


Grace had been characteristically manifested in the great event 


of the Exodus and the early journeys in the wilderness on the basis 
of the Abrahamic covenant, which made it possible for God to 
bear His people on eagles’ wings and bring them to Himself. An 
attitude of humble endeavour to please the Lord, who had re- 
deemed them from Egypt despite their manifold failings and 
rebellions, would have opened the door to further blessings by 
which Israel would be a “peculiar treasure’ and a “kingdom of 
priests”. The fact that the testing of Israel under the law was a 
necessity to the divine plan does not destroy the significance of the 
carnal pride of Israel in their solemn undertaking: ‘All that the 
Lord hath spoken will we do”; no more does it turn a means of 
discipline into a “manifestation of grace” in the sense in which 
“grace” is used in Scripture. Their undertaking was a part of 
their secular striving to “establish their own righteousness’’, be- 
cause they failed to understand the full sense of the “righteousness 
of God” (Rom. 10: 3) and their declaration marks the transition 
from God’s gracious words of comfort to the “intolerable words” 
amid the awe-inspiring circumstances which the writer to the 
Hebrews found so significant as a contrast to the true Zion. If 
St. Paul’s argument in Gal. 3 has any meaning at all, there must 
have been some moment in which the law appeared to act as 
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“jailor’” and paidagogos in contrast to the abiding assurances of 
the Abrahamic covenant, and we may do well to be humble enough 
to acknowledge that the older theologians were probably right 
when they discerned that moment in Ex. 19: 8 f. 

In a theological interlude in The Books and the Parchments 
(pp. 75 f.), Professor F. F. Bruce states the essence of the matter 
thus: 

Why was a new covenant necessary? Why did not the Mosaic 
Covenant remain in force? Because the Mosaic Covenant was de- 
fective. It was an undertaking solemnly entered into by Jehovah and 
Israel ; its continued validity depended on both sides honouring their 
agreement. There was no doubt about this on Jehovah’s side, of 
course; but what about the people’s? They intended to keep the 
covenant, it is true. When they listened to Moses reading the divine 
law, ‘the book of the covenant’, they said: ‘All that the Lorp hath 
said will we do, and be obedient’ (Ex. 24: 7). But, when put to the 
test, they found it difficult, and indeed impossible, to keep their agree- 
ment. There lay the defect. But although the people of Israel failed 
to keep their side of the covenant, the God of Israel continued to 
keep His. 

The fact is that God promised nothing conditionally at Sinai that 
He had not already guaranteed unconditionally to Abraham. St. 
Paul pinpoints the essential principle of the Law Covenant in 
Galatians 3: “Do... be blessed .. . live”; “disobey . . . be 
under the curse . . . die’. Yet to Abraham he had said: “By 
Myself I have sworn that blessing I will bless thee . . . I will mul- 
tiply thy seed . . . thy seed shall possess the gates of their enemies 
. . . in thy seed shall all the people of the earth be blessed” (Gen. 
22: 16-18). 

We may add St. Peter’s inspired comment: ‘‘Why tempt ye God, 
that ye should put a yoke upon the disciples which neither our 
fathers nor we were able to bear?”” The “‘yoke’’ was a necessary 
temporal discipline, but now: ‘With freedom did Christ set us 
free ; stand fast, therefore, and be not entangled again in a yoke 
of bondage’. The Spirit powerfully “desires” against the flesh, 
despite the latter’s contrary strivings, and godly living will be seen 


1 [The author of The Books and the Parchments takes leave to mention 
that he does not regard the Israelites’ undertaking in Ex. 19: 8; 24: 3, 7, 
as necessarily an expression of “carnal pride”. When God told them of the 
blessings which would be theirs if they obeyed His voice and kept His 
covenant, and later gave them in more detail the terms of His covenant, 
what other answer could have been expected from them than an engage- 
ment to render exclusive devotion and obedience to the God who had 
redeemed them from Egypt and called them to be a people for His own 
possession? Their undertaking is rather the expression of a good intention 
which the event proved them unable to carry out in their own strength.] 
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in those who, living by grace “in the Spirit”, also “walk in the 
Spirit”. (See the whole argument of Gal. 5: 16-26.) According 
to St. Peter “‘diligence” in holy living is stimulated by ‘‘the know- 
ledge of God and Jesus our Lord, seeing that His divine power 
hath granted us all things that pertain unto life and godliness” 
(2 Pet. 1: 2-8). 

The meaning of berith or S:c6i\xn given above must suffer a 
certain modification in the case of Sinai in view of the preceding 
paragraphs, but it should be noted that the apparent human con- 
tribution in the Sinai covenant was never effective, and was de- 
manded only to show the impossibility of such a contribution, 
while the “gracious” elements of the Abrahamic berith, and the 
provisions of the Levitical régime, continued to make good the 
essence of an unconditioned and monergistic covenant. 

(3) The Levitical Ritual. In our view those nineteenth-century 
theologians were wholly right who regarded the Levitical ritual 
as a symbolic “‘covering”, speaking of the eternal work of the 
Cross, which made it possible for God to declare of Himself 
through Balaam: “He hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, neither 
hath he seen perverseness in Israel’’. The terrible lesson of the 
paidagogos was accompanied by a series of object-lessons, which, 
according to Hebrews, spoke of “good things to come’’, and 
without which the rod of the paidagogos would have at once be- 
come an exterminating sword. 

The order of presentation in Exodus is significant: first the 
Decalogue, and some basic ordinances were given. As soon as 
they were given, Moses ordered the offering of sacrifices and 
sprinkled the blood upon the people, which was a rough and ready 
anticipation of the complicated ritual soon to be given, and spoke 
of the “blood of the covenant” (Ex. 24: 4-8, with the significant 
commentary of the. writer to the Hebrews on this scene in Heb. 
9: 19-22). Then the plan of the Tabernacle was given to Moses 
in the mount. By this time the people had committed the sin of 
the golden calf by which they had broken their “covenant” and 
placed themselves under the wrath of God, and therefore Moses 
broke the first tables of the law in pieces at the foot of the mount. 
Partial judgment follows, with Moses’ intercession on the basis of 
the Abrahamic covenant. Then the Tabernacle was set up and 
the Levitical system instituted in detail, with the new tables of the 
law hidden in the Ark of the Covenant. The lesson is that even 
a partial application of the covenant of works was inconceivable 
apart from a ritual which spoke continually of the value of the 
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expiatory work of Christ, basis of the Eternal Covenant, which 
was to be manifested in “the consummation of the ages’ (Heb. 
9: 26). 

The whole of Hebrews is a commentary on this principle, but the 
key verse is found in Heb. 7: 11: “For on the basis of it (the 
Levitical priesthood) hath the people received the law” 
(6 Aads yap is to say, the Levitical 
system was not a strange appendage to the Decalogue, judgments 
and ordinances, but the very basis which made possible their 
promulgation. 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that the “gracious” elements of 
God’s dealings with Israel from Sinai to the Cross stem entirely 
from the Abrahamic covenant, which in itself was to be fulfilled in 
Christ, while the Levitical sacrifices kept constantly in view the 
righteous basis on which God could bless His people. On the 
other hand, any attempt to find a direct manifestation of the grace 
of God in the thunders of Sinai tends to undermine some of the 
fundamental postulates of Pauline theology. 


VI. THE ISRAELITE UNDER THE LAW 

The problem of the individual Israelite under the law is an in- 
teresting one. Without any doubt the spiritual leaders of the 
people, and especially the prophets, insisted that the Israelite 
must “‘obey’’, and St. Paul gives the clear sense of Deut. 27: 26, 
and 28: 15 when he declares that those who do not fulfil all the 
precepts are under the curse. Jeremiah was equally emphatic in 
his day (Jer. 11: 3-4). Was there not something quite unreal, and 
even hypocritical and unfair, in commanding people to keep com- 
mandments quite beyond their moral capacity, and threaten them 
with fearful sanctions if they failed to do so? We have seen that 
the general work of the law consisted in revealing sin and breaking 
down human self-sufficiency, but what of the poor individual who 
was struggling to do his best until the time came for the heavy 
yoke to be taken from his neck ? 

Thinking first of the humble-hearted Israelite who sincerely de- 
sired to know and do God’s will, there is abundant evidence in the 
Old Testament to show that, while he sought to obey the precepts, 
he realized at the same time his own unworthiness and sin, and 
was thrown upon the mercy of God. In the individual case, there- 
fore, the law did its real work and humbled the sinner before God. 
The Psalms, which give an insight into the inner experiences of 
men of God under the law, show us what the process was: sin 
was recognized and confessed, as in Psalm 51, and, by the help 
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of the Levitical symbolism, it was understood that the Lord had 
provided a “cover” for sin in the case of His humble and faithful 
servants: “Blessed is he whose transgressions are forgiven, whose 
sin is covered” (Ps. 32: 1-2). The understanding might be dim, 
but it was real; the logic of righteousness might not have been 
clearly discerned, but spiritual perception was active, and the Law 
was doing its true paidagogos work of spiritual discipline in order 
that faithful men might throw themselves upon the Lord. 

It is to the inspired declarations of such men that St. Paul ap- 
peals in order to establish the inner spiritual continuity between 
God’s workings in the Old Testament and His clear revelation of 
“justification by faith” under the New Pact. He does not say that 
Law was a part of the Covenant of Grace, but gathers up the ex- 
perience of Abraham, David and Habakkuk, etc., in order to show 
that godly men were saved by the grace revealed in the covenant 
with Abraham and symbolized in the offerings, all of which they 
discerned and received by faith, even before the Cross had shown 
the righteous basis of God’s forgiveness of sins in their case (Rom. 
3: 25 f.). 

In the case of the proud and self-sufficient Israelite, who, ac- 
cording to the analysis of Rom. 10: 3, sought to establish his own 
righteousness because he could not perceive the inner nature of 
the righteousness of God, the law had a directly contrary effect. 
Such a man had never been spiritually ‘on the mount” in order to 
glimpse the ineffable glory of God and the burning brightness of 
His holiness, nor had he exclaimed with Isaiah: “‘Woe is me, I 
am undone . . . for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of 
Hosts”. Because of the lack of this basic experience, the Law 
for, him was nothing more than a series of external precepts, within 
the reach of his own efforts. The attitude of the rich ruler is 
typical: ‘All these things have I observed from my youth’’. Pride 
of heart hindered the law from doing its great work of revealing 
the inner corruption of man’s heart, and the protective psycho- 
logical screen which had necessarily to be raised round the depths 
of the legalist’s real nature gave rise to the hypocrisy of the Phari- 
sees, which, as the Master saw it, was the dominant evil in the 
Israel of His day. In the case of the rich ruler and of the lawyer 
of Luke 10, he uses the lancet of the law to open up the inner 
abscess of corruption, as also when he insists on absolute love to 
God and man as being the essence of the law. 

The legalist also inverted the teaching of the Levitical sacrifices, 
for, instead of understanding with the spiritual “‘Abels” that, al- 
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though he should die for his sins, God had made a mysterious 
provision for vicarious expiation, he saw himself as the important 
“donor” who brought his offering to God, who should be pleased 
with the sacrifice that he, the generous offerer, had made. What 
was intended to be a humbling experience and a symbol of hope 
in the mercy of God was thus turned into a motive of pride and 
self-esteem. It was this attitude to the sacrifices which moved the 
prophets to insist that “to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams”: a spiritual maxim which must in 
no wise be interpreted to mean that God had made a mistake in 
giving Israel the “‘object-lesson”’ of the Levitical order! 

The law, then, acted as a touchstone to discern the intents of 
the heart, separating the humble-minded seekers after God from 
the proud and self-sufficient. This is in the sphere of religion. Its 
condemnatory action over against materialistic hardness of heart 
is obvious. : 

VII. THE NEW COVENANT 

The locus classicus is Jeremiah 31: 31 ff., extensively quoted and 
commented on in Heb. 8. The essential thoughts are a complete 
change from the “‘old’’ to the “new” because of the failure of 
Israel. The “‘old’’ sought to act from the outside, seeking to induce 
obedience by alternating promises and threatenings, but the “‘new”’ 
(keuvds, new in kind, in contrast with the traAcads, old and decaying) 
was to be based on a law written in the minds and hearts of the 
people, and this “‘inward-outward”’ process would be so successful 
that there would be no further need for exhortations to ‘know the 
Lorpv’’. Obviously the blessings prophesied for the people in a 
future age depended on a work of grace, and anticipated the re- 
generation of the heart which springs only from the work of the 
Cross and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

This the Master made clear when He instituted the Lord’s 
Supper. His blood was the “blood of the New Covenant”’, as the 
blood of the animal sacrifices in the Levitical order was the “‘blood 
of the covenant” then manifested, guaranteeing its limited and 
typical provisions. His was the life of infinite worth which was 
“given” on the altar of the Cross “‘to make atonement” for the 
forfeited life of the sinner (Lev. 17: 11).1 Here we get to the 
eternal basis of the unconditioned promises made to Abraham and 
see the real meaning of the ‘“‘shedding of blood”’ in the Levitical 
order. Here too the sinner, bowed to the dust by the force of the 


1See ‘A. M. Stibbs, The Meaning of the Word “Blood” in Scripture. 
(Tyndale Press). 
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law, may see the One who is “the end of the law unto righteous- 
ness’’. 

It is interesting to note that the best MSS. of Matt. 26: 28 and 
Mark 14: 20 omit the adjective “‘new’’ and speak only of ‘‘my 
blood of the covenant’, though “new covenant”’ is found in Luke 
22: 20. The fact that the adjective could possibly be omitted 
underlines the unity of the Eternal Covenant, adumbrated in the 
guarantees given to Abraham, while the use of “new” marks the 
contrast between Calvary and Sinai. 

According to Heb. 13: 20 “‘the great Shepherd of the sheep” 
was brought again from the dead by “the blood of the eternal 
covenant”: a pregnant statement which links the sacrifice back 
to the divine plan, perfected before the worlds were, and guaran- 
tees the absolute permanence of the new creation inaugurated 
by the resurrection of our Lord. The work of the Cross spans the 
ages and affects the whole cosmos. Only by the surpassing virtue 
of the blood of the everlasting covenant is it possible to raise the 
walls and palaces of that “city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God’’. 


VIII. THE FULFILMENT OF THE LAW 

Although the law “twas weak through the flesh’’, the command- 
ment was nevertheless “‘holy, just and good”, and our Lord teaches 
us that not one jot or tittle of it must pass away. If the legal sys- 
tem became so absolutely ineffective and ‘“‘obsolete”’, in what sense 
is the law fulfilled ? 

(1) In the Person and work of Christ. “For what the law could 
not do in that it was weak through the flesh, God did, sending His 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and, as an offering for sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh’”’ (Rom. 8: 3). The sin which the law 
condemned received its final sentence in the “‘offering’’ of Calvary. 
He who had honoured the law by a perfect obedience to the will 
of God in His own life, honoured it for us sinners, when He 
vicariously exhausted its sentence against us. 

(2) In the manifestation of its spiritual content which raised it 
infinitely above a mere code of external ordinances. The tenth 
commandment, “Thou shalt not covet”, had shown that God con- 
demns even movements of the human desires, which earthly tri- 
bunals could by no means note or punish. In the “Sermon on the 
Mount” our Lord gives the same spiritual content to other com- 
mandments, and, by implication, to them all. The law was broken 
by the desire and intent to break it. The Sermon on the Mount, 
the “ethical code” of popular Christianity, is therefore infinitely 
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more terrible to sinners than the Ten Words from the flaming 
mountain. Thus the Master “filled full” the imperfect external 
requirements of the Decalogue, and gave us a “‘spiritual law’ from 
a mountain in Galilee. It was this which brought St. Paul to his 
knees. ‘‘Without the law’’ (understood in its spiritual essence) he 
had once “‘lived”’, thinking that, as regards the righteousness which 
was in the law he was “blameless”. But when the keen edge of 
the spiritual law pierced him, he “died” (Rom. 7: 4-14; Phil. 
3: 6). Every jot and tittle of this spiritual law must stand for it 
is nothing more or less than the expression of the holiness of God. 


(3) The Law of Love (Deut. 6: 5; Matt. 22: 36-40; Luke 
10: 25-29). This is the great link between the “‘old’’ and the 
“‘new”. All the exhortations of the Law and the Prophets could 
be resumed in total love to God and one’s neighbours, but as a 
mere command it is totally inaccessible to fallen human nature, 
and after its rehearsal and the exhortation: “This do, and thou 
shalt live”, the lawyer of Luke 10 stood condemned by obvious 
disobedience, and sought (vainly) to “‘justify himself” by a legal 
parry. Paul’s use of the great “summary” in Gal. 5: 14 and Rom. 
13: 8-10 (in regard to one’s neighbour) is linked with his teaching 
that &ydrrn is the fundamental “fruit of the Spirit’’ so that what is 
required of the believer in the basic command of the New Order, 
“Love one another”, is first produced in him on the ground of 
what God has done once and for all in the Cross and the Resur- 
rection. 

(4) The righteous requirements of the law are fulfilled in the 
lives of spiritual Christians. Following the great declaration of 
the work of Christ which we have already noticed in Rom. 8: 3, 
the Apostle goes on to say: “that the requirements of the law 
might be fulfilled in us who walk not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit”. The Holy Spirit produces a nine-fold fruit in the lives of 
humble and obedient Christians, ‘‘and against such there is no 
law”, for the fruit of the Spirit is itself the fulfilment of the law 
of love to God and to our neighbour (Gal. 5: 22-24). 


“I do not make void the grace of God”’, declares St. Paul, after 
stating that he was “‘dead”’ to the law and lived only by his faith 
in the Son of God, “for if righteousness is through the law, then 
Christ died for nought”. The law of ‘the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus” is set in perfect contrast to the old, and cannot be identified 
with it. The norms of the new creation, which sprang from Cal- 
vary, were vitalized by the Resurrection and the descent of the 
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Holy Spirit, and do not need legal props of any description to make 
them effective. 

The didactic work of the law in our day is summed up by Paul 
in 2 Tim. 1: 5-11: “Now the end of the commandment is love 
out of a pure heart [a work of the Holy Spirit on the basis of the 
Cross] . . . from which some have turned aside . . . desiring to be 
teachers of the law. . . . But we know that the law is good, if a 
man use it lawfully. Knowing this, that the law is not made for 
the righteous man, but for the lawless, the disobedient, the ungodly, 
etc.” 

IX. CONCLUSION 

(1) There is a necessary unity in God’s purposes and operations, 
and His Covenant of Grace with regard to man is “‘eternal’’, being 
founded on the sacrifice of the “‘Lamb’’, ‘‘foreknown indeed before 


the foundation of the world, but . . . manifested at the end of the 
times for your sake” (1 Pet. 1: 20; Heb. 13: 20; Rev. 13: 8). 


(2) The Abrahamic covenant was a manifestation in time of the 
Eternal Covenant, and as such was purely of grace, unconditional, 
and guaranteed by God alone. It was, so to speak, an “instalment” 
of the Covenant to be sealed by the blood of Christ. 

(3) The term grace in Scripture is used only of the manifestations 
of God’s favour in relation with His eternal redemptive plan “‘in 
Christ’’. God’s “strange work”—made necessary by the Fall— 
which consists in the manifestation, condemnation and judgment 
of sin, is not called a work of grace in Scripture. Grace is supreme- 
ly shown in the vicarious sufferings of Christ on the Cross for the 
removal of sin. In Pauline expression, law and grace are strongly 
contrasted, as is also the legal régime and the New Covenant. The 
same contrast is seen as a basic argument in Hebrews. 

(4) The revelation of God’s holiness and of His righteous de- 
mands at Sinai was a necessary means of establishing sin as “‘trans- 
gression’’, and of breaking down all human self-righteousness, but 
the law had no power to deal with the evil it revealed, and so was 
a “ministry of death”. It “came in alongside” the Abrahamic 
covenant to fulfil this disciplinary purpose, and did not abrogate 
the former covenant to which godly and contrite Israelites 
constantly appealed. 

(5) The “‘covenant” associated with the giving of the Law was 
entirely “‘special’’, since its conditions were never kept on the 
human side, and it could only be seen, even in partial operation, 
because of the symbolic “provisions of grace’’ in the Levitical ré- 
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gime of sacrifice, upon which it was based. It is a berith only as 
linked with these provisions. 

(6) The (mainly) external law of Sinai was given full spiritual 
meaning by our Lord in the Sermon on the Mount, for, as He 
taught, it is the “‘intent to sin” which is judged, and not only the 
overt act. 

(7) When our Lord instituted the Last Supper He declared that 
the Eternal Covenant of Grace was established “‘in His blood’’. 
The Eternal Covenant was now to be revealed and the Abrahamic 
covenant confirmed and completed in the promised ‘‘Seed”’. This 
covenant was “‘new”’ only in contrast with the obsolete “covenant 
of works’’. 

(8) In the Pauline corpus the use of the law as a means of pro- 
ducing a knowledge of sin, and thus “leading” men to grace is 
emphasized again and again. It is contrary *o the Apostle’s teach- 
ing to think that “saints” who are “‘in Christ” and indwelt by the 
Holy Spirit need the “whip of the law” to help them to holy living. 
(See Rom. 7: 1-6.) The new “‘law of the spirit of life in Christ” — 
a matter of inward and positive power—is alone appealed to in 
this respect. Over against the antinomian question of Rom. 6: 1 
St. Paul places the position of the believer as one who “‘died” and 
“rose again’ in identity with Christ, and does not appeal to the 
law. In fact the believer may triumph over sin precisely because 
he is “not under the law but under grace” (Rom. 6: 14). 

(9) At the same time all “instruction in righteousness’, from all 
parts of the Scriptures, is valuable and important, and the law is 
useful in dealing with open and blatant types of sin among un- 
godly men (1 Tim. 1: 9-10; 2 Tim. 3: 15-17). But these matters 
are incidental and secondary, while the contrast between law and 
grace is fundamental to Pauline doctrine. 

(10) Exaggerated dispensationalism is harmful when it conceals 
the fundamental unity of God’s principles as He deals with men in 
all ages, but there are “times and seasons” clearly noted in Scrip- 
ture and which correspond to the different ways in which God 
reveals Himself to men after the “‘black-out”’ of the Fall. 

(11) The Abrahamic covenant, confirmed by God’s “oath”, 
must be fulfilled in all its parts. 


Barcelona, Spain. 
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“OFFICERS” IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


by G. T. MANLEY 


Tre Rev. G. T. Manley has been for many years an occasional 
contributor to THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. Evangelical 
scholarship in England owes him a greater debt than is commonly 
recognized, Among other services which he has rendered to the 
cause, we may mention that he was the first Chairman of the 1.V.F. 
Biblical Research Committee, and presided over its development 
in the precarious years that followed its inauguration in 1938. When 
we recall that this was the Committee which launched the Tyndale 
Fellowship for Biblical Research, and consider that Fellowship’s 
increasing output of scholarly monographs on Biblical and theologic- 
al subjects, we may begin to appreciate something of our indebted- 
ness to Mr. Manley’s vision and wisdom. That a mathematician 
should turn his attention to Old Testament studies is nothing new. 
Mr. Manley was Senior Wrangler as long ago as 1893, and served 
Christ's College, Cambridge, for fifteen years as a mathematical 
Fellow. For a number of years now he has paid special attention 
to the problems of Deuteronomy. Some of the fruits of this study 
have appeared in our pages (“The Moabite Background of Deutero- 
nomy” in April, 1949, and “A Problem in Deuteronomy” in October, 
1955), and he contributed the section on Deuteronomy to the 
1.V.F. “New Bible Commentary” which appeared in 1953, We are 
glad to know that his studies are shortly to appear in the form of 
a volume entitled “The Book of the Law”; we look forward with 
great interest to its publication. Meanwhile, it gives us much 
pleasure to publish the veteran scholar’s brief examination of a 
point which has special relevance for Deuteronomic studies. 


A RECENT article by the Dutch scholar J. van der Ploeg’ discusses 
the meaning and use of the word shoterim (“officers’’) in the 
Old Testament. 

The article is clear and informative as to the etymology of the 
word and the duties assigned to these officials. The root sh-f-r 
is found in Accadian and Syriac, meaning to “‘write”’ or “‘record”’.? 
This fits well with the duty of the officer in Ex. 5: 8, who had to 
be responsible for his “‘tale of bricks’’. 


1“Les Soterim d’Israél”, Oudtestamentische Studién x (1954), pp. 185-196. 
2 Also in Arabic, meaning to “rule” (a book), to “write” or “range in 
order”: see S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy (I1.C.C.), p. 17. 
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They reappear as subordinate officials, on the one hand acting 
as overseers over the rank and file (cf. Prov. 6: 7, where ‘‘over- 
seers” stands for shoterim), and on the other hand as record- 
keepers and assistants to the chiefs under whom they served, who 
are termed elders, captains and judges. 

Professor van der Ploeg thinks that “the office of shoter was 
probably introduced into Israel in the period of the kings”. He 
observes that the word is not found in the prophets, and that its 
presence in Deut. 1: 15, whilst it is absent from the account of the 
same incident in Ex. 18, “would be explained if they [the 
shoterim] had begun to play a part, let us say, in the middle of the 
monarchic period’’. Since “the authors of the Pentateuch, Joshua 
and Chronicles used written sources which had been in existence 
possibly a long time, it would be hard to prove that the word 
shoter was found in them”’. 

These views seem worthy of further examination. The Chronic- 
ler certainly used written sources, some of which he names, but 
the case is not quite the same with the Pentateuch and Joshua. 
The sources often assumed for them are conjectural, and by no 
means a matter of general agreement. In what follows we shall 
work from the data of the existing text. 


The references to shoterim can be arranged as follows accord- 
ing to the periods to which they refer: 

. The Egyptian oppression (Ex. 5: 6, 10, 14, 15, 19). 

. The wilderness journey (Num. 11: 16; Deut. 1: 15). 

. The invasion period (Deut. 16: 18; 20: 5, 8,9; 29: 10 (9); 
Josh. 1: 10; 3: 2; 8: 33; a3: 

. Under David and Solomon (1 Chron. 
a7: -1). 

. The reigns of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 19: 11), Uzziah (2 
Chron. 26: 11), and Josiah (2 Chron. 34: 13). 

. The word is also found in Prov. 6: 7 (E.V. ‘“‘overseer’’), and 
the cognate form mishtar in Job 38: 33 (E.V. ‘“‘ordinances”’). 


The LXX translate ypopperteis except in Deut. 1: 15; 16: 18; 
29: 10; 31: 28, where they use ypappotoeicaywyeis (see p. 154). 

There is an Accadian root sh-t-r having the general sense ‘“‘to 
write”, from which the word may have penetrated into the other 
Semitic languages. The word persists in a slightly modified form 
among the Jews of Amsterdam as a slang term for the police.* 


8 This is stated by Van der Ploeg and confirmed to me by my friend 
Miss M. Loesberg. 
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UNDER DAVID AND SOLOMON 

It will be convenient to consider first the fourth of these sections 
which refers to the close of David's life. It is reasonably certain 
that the building of the temple took place early in Solomon’s reign, 
and there is no reason to doubt that David had prepared for it and 
had associated Solomon with himself in the kingship, or that 
Nathan the prophet and Benaiah the son of Jehoiada took an active 
part in these events (1 Kings 1: 22, 32). David had his scribe 
(2 Sam. 8: 17), whose sons held office under Solomon (1 Kings 
4: 3); and it is generally conceded that already at that time annals 
of the court were kept.‘ Such annals the Chronicler quotes as his 
authority, and in addition. for David’s reign, “the book (dibré) of 
Nathan the prophet” (1 Chron. 29: 29). 

The list of David's officers which occupies 1 Chron. 23-27 con- 
tains a few names of David’s well-known contemporaries such as 
Benaiah, but a great number of others known to us only from their 
occurrence here. It is highly improbable that these are mere in- 
ventions ; it is much more likely that they were derived from the 
records to which reference is made. Let us see what they have to 
say about the shoterim of that time. 

The first thing to notice is that they fall into two groups, military 
and civil. 

Taking the former first, as being simpler, 1 Chron. 27 contains 
an account of the leaders of David’s army, described as “the chief 
of the fathers, and the captains of thousands and hundreds, and 
their officers (shoterim)”’. Among the captains we find Benaiah 
(v. 6) and Asahel the brother of Joab (v. 7); but, as he had been 
slain by Abner (2 Sam. 2: 18-23), we have “and Zebadiah his son 
after him”’. 

The duties of the “‘officers” are not stated ; but since vv. 23 f. 
refer to the “numbering” by Joab which was not completed, we 
may conjecture that in this the officers took a share . 

The other group of officers are employed in the civil adminis- 
tration, and these are associated with “judges” (shophetim, 1 
Chron, 23: 4; 26: 29), a word of wider significance than “judge” 
in English. In the Book of Judges, the shophet (LXX d&pywv, 
“ruler”) was a leader whose functions merged with those of king. 

In 1 Chron. 23: 1-6 the “Levites” are numbered and divided 
into four groups, after which the names of the leaders are given. 
The groups are (1) “for the work of the house of the Lorp’’, (2) 


*Cf. A. Bentzen, Introduction to the Old Testament, I (1948), p. 171. 
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“for officers and judges”, (3) doorkeepers, and (4) musicians. The 
leaders are given in a different order, and at the end we have those 
“for the outward business over Israel, for officers and judges”, 
some of them stationed in Transjordan (1 Chron. 26: 29-32).° The 
date is given as the fortieth year of David’s reign, and their work 
was “for every matter pertaining to God, and for the affairs of the 
king”, which has been held to mean the local administration of 
justice and revenue. Whatever the source upon which the Chronic- 
ler relied for this detailed information, it seems reasonably certain 
that the institutions of judges and officers goes back to the days 
of Solomon. 
UNDER LATER KINGS 

In the reign of Jehoshaphat we read again of judges and officers, 
a main source of information being ‘‘the history of Jehu the son 
of Hanani, which is inserted in the book of the kings of Israel” 
(2 Chron. 20: 34, R.V.), this Jehu being a contemporary of the 
king (2 Chron. 19: 2). 

Jehoshaphat “walked in the first ways of his father David’’ (2 
Chron. 17: 3), and being established on the throne, he “‘set judges 
in the land throughout all the fenced cities of Judah” (2 Chron. 
19: 5), and set up a central authority in Jerusalem, saying: “‘be- 
hold, Amariah the chief priest is over you in all matters of the 
LorpD; and Zebadiah the son of Ishmael, the ruler of the house 
of Judah, in all the king’s matters: also the Levites shall be officers 
(shoterim) before you” (2 Chron. 19: 11), the last clause implying 
that the “‘officers’’ would be at the service of their leaders, 

As in the previous record, we find the officers associated with 
judges, and the same distinction between the matters of the Lorp 
and the king’s matters. The two accounts confirm one another, 
and the details and names given attest their historical basis. 

In the account of Uzziah’s army there is another mention of of- 
ficers. “Uzziah had an army of fighting men, that went out to war 
by bands, according to the number of their reckoning made by 
Jeiel the scribe and Maaseiah the officer, under the hand of 
Hananiah, one of the king’s captains” (2 Chron. 26: 11). Here 
again we see the officer working under his captain and concerned 
in recording the numbers, probably to be written down by Jeiel 
the scribe. 

One more reference occurs in the story of Josiah’s repair of the 
temple, of the workmen and their payment, ending with the words: 


5In 1 Chron. 26: 30, where A.V. translates “officers”, the word is not 
shoterim but pequddah (R.V. “oversight”). 
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“and of the Levites there were scribes and officers and porters” 
(2 Chron. 34: 13). As in the previous passage, the scribes and 
officers are associated, but distinguished ; and porters and officers 
are found in company as-in 1 Chron. 23: 4 f. 

We are justified in the conclusion that officers engaged in both 
civil and military service were employed throughout the period of 
the monarchy. 

THE INVASION PERIOD 

Officers are not mentioned in the Book of Judges, but we find 
Deuteronomy and Joshua unexpectedly rich in references to them. 
Already at that time there is the distinction between civil and 
military, the former working with judges, the latter with captains. 

In the Deuteronomic law (Deut. 12-26) we have, first of all, 
religious instructions (12: 1 to 16: 17) and then rules concerning 
justice, beginning: “Judges and officers shalt thou appoint in all 
thy gates, which the Lorp thy God giveth thee, according to thy 
tribes” (16: 18). This is the only word concerning civil officers, 
but a little later a tribunal for the trial of “hard cases”’ is founded 
(17: 8-13), and judges are mentioned again in 19: 17; 21: 2; 
25: 1 f., where it is apparent that they are to be found in each 
locality. The parallelism between these laws and Jehoshaphat’s 
action is striking; compare Deut. 16: 18 and 2 Chron. 19: 5; 
Deut. 16: 19 f. and 2 Chron. 19; 6 f.; Deut. 17: 8 and 2 Chron. 
19 8-10; Deut. 17: 9 and 2 Chron. 19: 11. Everything shows the 
Deuteronomic law to be the older: the primitive laws and penalties, 
the absence of any mention of the king, the co-operation of priests 
and judges in the old law of Deut. 21: 1-9. 

In the great assembly at the foot of Mount Ebal for the inscrip- 
tion of the law, “‘all Israel, and their elders and officers, and their 
judges, stood on this side the ark and on that side before the priests 
the Levites”’ (Josh. 8: 33). 

Deut. 20 lays down rules for the army about to invade Canaan- 
ite territory. The priest was to assure them of Yahweh’s presence 
and leadership (vv. 2-4), after which “the officers shall speak unto 
the people”, proclaiming exemptions from service (vv. 5-8; cf. 
Judges 7: 2 f.); and “when the officers have made an end of 
speaking unto the people”, they (i.e. the people, or their leaders) 
“shall appoint captains of hosts at the head of the people” (v. 9). 
We are back in the days of the theocracy and the holy war; the 
setting is primitive, but even now the captains and officers have 
their place in the military order. 

Similarly in the Book of Joshua, the “‘officers of the people” 
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were commanded to pass through the camp and bid the people 
prepare for the crossing of Jordan (1: 10 f.); and when the river 
bank was reached, “the officers went through the midst of the 
camp” instructing them as to the order of the crossing (3: 1 f.). 

We read also in the assemblies of the people of the presence of 
heads, elders and officers (Deut. 29: 10; v. 9 in Heb.) ;* elders 
and officers (Deut. 31: 28); elders, heads, judges and officers 
(Josh. 23: 2; 24: 1). 

The LXX seem to recognize a distinction between military and 
civil officers, for whereas they adhere to the usual word ypapperreis 
in Deut. 20, they translate by ypapycrosicaywyeis in Deut. 1: 15; 
16: 18; 29: 10 (9); 31: 28. The latter Greek word appears to 
mean officials appointed to “introduce” cases in a court of justice. 

This collocation of evidence points to the existence of officers for 
both civil and military duty at the period of the occupation. The 
evidence is interwoven with laws generally acknowledged as very 
early. 


IN THE WILDERNESS 

Particular importance for our inquiry attaches to the words of 
Moses as given in Deut. 1: 15 f., where he recalls the incident in 
the wilderness which is related in detail in Ex. 18. 

He reminds his hearers that, when he found the burden of ad- 
ministration too heavy for him to bear alone, “I took the heads 
of your tribes . . . and made them heads over you, captains of 
thousands, and captains of hundreds, and captains of fifties, and 
captains of tens, and officers, according to your tribes” (v. 15). 
In the next verse he proceeds: ‘And I charged your judges at 
that time” to judge justly, not to respect persons, and to refer to 
him any “hard cases”. At the end of v. 15 instead of “officers 
among your tribes” the LXX translate Kai ypaypatorcaywyeis 
Tois Kpitais Uudv (“and officers for your judges’’), which seems to 
rest upon a text which read shophetékhem, in lieu of MT 
shibhetékhem."' Whichever reading be adopted, it is evident that 
the “captains” of v. 15 become the “‘judges” of v. 16; the dis- 
tinction between military and judicial duties is at its very beginning. 

This is eminently suitable to the wilderness conditions pre- 
supposed. The host, like an army on the march, needed leaders ; 
at the same time the people needed to be judged and to be taught 


®For “your tribes” in Deut. 29: 10 (“your heads, your tribes, your 
elders, and your officers”) LXX reads “your judges”—presupposing Heb. 
shophetékhem instead of MT shibhetékhem. 

7 As in Deut. 29: 10 (9); cf. n.6. 
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the divine law. At first the same persons could, with the assistance 
of shoterim, do both, provided they were “‘wise men, and known” 
The case would be different when legislating for the invading army, 
and for justice in the promised land. 

The institution of judges and officers by Moses at this time seems 
to rest on a sound historical basis.* The reminiscences recorded 
in Deut. 1 are strikingly independent of the narrative in Ex. 18, 
though the divergence never amounts to contradiction. The meet- 
ing between Jethro and Moses is probable enough, and it is un- 
likely that a late tradition would assign to a foreigner the origin 
of a well-established Israelite institution. 

In Num. 11: 16 the word shoterim is applied to the seventy 
elders who were filled with the spirit in order to assist Moses. There 
is no specification of duties, and the word may be used loosely in 
the sense of “‘overseers”’. 

IN EGYPT 

The earliest scriptural reference to officers is in Ex. 5: 6 (also 
vv. 10, 14, 15, 19), where the word is applied to Israelite foremen 
set over the people to keep count of their “tale of bricks’. 

The monuments abound in records of the capture of Semitic 
slaves during the XVIIIth, XIXth and XXth Dynasties (16th to 
13th centuries B.c.), who were employed in various kinds of 
labour,’ including brickmaking and building. Further, scores of 
ostraca have been found containing notes by their overseers such 
as the following: ‘In the fourth month of invasion season, day 11, 
(the man) went to work”, and “‘in the fourth month of inundation 
season, day 12. . . a standstill’’."° These notes seem to have been 
reported to the scribes who were responsible for keeping the official 
records (cf. “‘scribes and officers”, 2 Chron. 34: 13). 

“The setting of Ex. 2: 11-16 and 5: 4-19 is true to Egyptian life 
at that time. It may be taken as certain that Moses was aware of 
the institution of such officers in Egypt, and perfectly natural that 
he should appoint them to assist the “‘captains” as stated in Deut. 
is 

CONCLUSION 

Summing up the evidence, we have a historical series of occa- 
sions on which we read of shoterim, ranging from the oppression 
in Egypt to Josiah’s repair of the temple. 


8 Cf. M. Buber, Moses, p. 100. 

® See e.g., Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Il, pp. 407-573. 

10 Ostracon Cairo 25515, in J. Cerny, Ostraca Hiératiques, Catalogue du 
Musée de Caire. 
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Sometimes they are foremen over manual labourers, keeping 
check of their work ; sometimes non-commissioned officers in the 
army, issuing the captains’ orders or assisting in numbering; and 
sometimes helpers of the judges in the cities of Israel. In each 
case, what is told about them corresponds well with the known 
background of time and circumstance; there are no obvious 
anachronisms. 

The correct inference appears to be, not that the institution 
originated at some period of the Israelite monarchy, but that it 
was employed in Egypt, adopted by Moses, developed under 
Joshua and still further by David, and continued under varying 
and more specific forms under the kings who followed. 

There is a congruence and a sequence in these references which 
testify to the truth of the record. 


London. 
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THE PREPOSITION B IN ISAIAH 27:13 
by F. C. FENSHAM 


E are glad to publish this short study of an interesting point 

in the grammar and translation of a verse in the “Isaiah 
Apocalypse”. Dr. Fensham is a young South African theologian 
who has been introduced to THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY by 
our Editorial Correspondent in that country, the Rev. J. Norval 
Geldenhuys. 


LL the modern translations of Isaiah 27: 13 render the preposi- 

tion b before ’eretz ’Ashshur and ‘eretz Mitzrayim by “‘in’”’ or 
“to”.2 The same translation and idea is present in all the modern 
commentaries.* The translation of the Authorized Version runs 
as follows: ‘“‘and they shall come which were ready to perish in 
the land of Assyria, and the outcasts in the land of Egypt”. Gram- 
matically this translation is possible. It was never questioned as 
far as my knowledge goes. The very same translation is also 
present in the Greek version.’ But it is interesting to note that 
the Latin version gives ‘“‘de terra Assyriorum”’ for the first b, but 
“in terra Aegypti” for the second. Is there any evidence in or 
outside the Old Testament for translating b by “‘from’’? Or is it 
by chance that it is translated de in the Latin version ? 

It seems to me more likely that this passage should be translated 
as follows: ‘‘and the lost shall come from the land of Assyria, and 
the outcasts from the land of Egypt’’. 

The Grammars of Gesenius-Kautzsch-Cowley and Joiion men- 
tion only the partitive use of b in sharing something with another.* 


1Cf. A.V., R.V., New Dutch Version, Brouwer’s Version, Afrikaans 
Version, Lutheran Version, the translation of Buber-Rosenzweig, Nor- 
wegian Version, Swedish Version, etc. 


2 Cf. G. B. Gray, ad loc. ; Duhm ad loc.; Van der Flier ad loc.; Rid- 
derbos ad loc., etc., also the monographs of Van Ravesteijn: De eenheid 
der eschatologiese voorstellingen in het boek Jesaja (Utrecht, 1910) and 
Mulder: Die Teologie van die Jesaja-A pokalipse (Groningen, 1954). 

3 TH “Acoupiov év Alyutrre. 

* Cf. shathah b, “to drink from” or “of something”. Gesenius-Kautzsch- 
Cowley, Hebrew Grammar (Oxford, 1949[1910]), § 119 m. ; Joiion, Gram- 
maire de I'Hébreu Biblique (Rome, 1947), § 133 c. 
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This is also the case with all the standard dictionaries.’ It is 
possible, however, as a result of our knowledge of the Ugaritic 
language, to come to a new conclusion. In the Ugaritic texts the 
use of b with the meaning “‘from”’ is strongly attested. Gordon 
gives a list of places in the Old Testament where b is probably to 
be translated ‘“‘from”.’ Also in the Phoenician inscription of 
Eshmunazar of Sidon b is used with the meaning “from’”’.* Pre- 
sumably the Egyptian preposition m is also to be translated “‘in’”’ 
or “from’’.* While 5 is attested to mean “from” in Ugaritic and 
Phoenician, which are closely related to Hebrew and especially to 
the language of Canaan before the Israelitic conquest, and while in 
quite a few places in the Old Testament 5 is to be translated 
“from”, I am convinced that b should be rendered “from” in 
Isaiah 27: 13. The translation then runs much more smoothly and 
is grammatically sure. 


University of Stellenbosch, 
South Africa. 


5 Cf. Kéhler-Baumgartner, Brown-Driver-Briggs and Gesenius-Buhl. 

*C. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (Rome, 1947), § 10: 5. 

7Dt. 8: 7, Judg. 20: 18, 2 Kings 2: 9, Am. 6: 6. 

8Cf. lines 6 and 21. Also C-F. Jean, Dictionnaire des Inscriptions 
Sémitiques de l'Ouest (Leiden, 1954). 

*Cf. Sir Alan Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar (London, 1950), § 162: 8, 
Pr m, “go out from”, etc. 
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LITURGY AND SACRAMENT IN THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 


by STEPHEN SMALLEY 


R. SMALLEY’S article on “The Eschatology of Ephesians” 

aroused much interest when it appeared in the QUARTERLY 
for July-September, 1956. His present study was prepared for a 
study course on St. John’s Gospel held at Tyndale House, Cam- 
bridge, in the summer of last year, and we are glad to make it 
available to a wider circle. 


in vita mea non legi librum simplicioribus verbis quam 
istum et tamen sunt inexpressibilia verba.”* Luther’s reaction 
to the Fourth Gospel is as easy to understand as the difficulty which 
baffled Goethe’s Faust when he began to translate its Prologue— 
and we are more than willing to sympathize with both. For to 
raise the question of the place of sacrament in the Gospel is to 
raise the prior question of its view of history, which in turn fixes 
our attention on the matters of its date, sources and indeed, in 
Dodd’s phrase, upon “the whole universe of discourse” within 
which the thought of John moves. We are thus unable, again, to 
deal with this particular problem apart from the problem of the 
Fourth Gospel in toto. 


But what is the problem of the Fourth Gospel? The work of 
Hoskyns, Dodd and Barrett in recent years has provided us with 
ample material for answering this question, and it is quite clear 
that, whatever else it may be, the primary problem of the Gospel 
is not the place of the Christian sacraments, nor the question of the 
Evangelist’s historicity, but, in Hoskyns’ words, the inclusive, “far 
more important, far more disturbing, problem of history itself and 
of its meaning.”’* As we are being constantly reminded in current 
work on the Fourth Gospel, the glory of the Word made flesh is 
both completely historical and completely beyond history. Flesh 
must be seen as “‘flesh’’, not in the Pauline relation of “‘flesh versus 


1“Tn all my life I have not read a book of simpler words than this, and 
yet they are inexpressible words.” 

2 The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (1953), p. 3. 

3 The Fourth Gospel, ed. F. N. Davey (2nd edn., 1947), p. 58. 
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spirit’, but as the Johannine paradox of “‘flesh the carrier of Spirit” 
(In. 6: 63). 

What, then, is the relation of sacrament in John to this central 
focus ? It is here that we must at once define our terms of refer- 
ence, for it seems to me that a failure to do this has complicated 
this issue more than any other in the Gospel, and left us as prob- 
lematic what is in fact not a problem per se, but simply part of a 
larger consideration. 

Oscar Cullmann, in the English translation of Les Sacrements 
dans I’Evangile Johannique,* to which we shall return, connects, 
as we know, nearly everything in the Fourth Gospel with one or 
other of the sacraments—one is only sorry that he finds no home 
for Lazarus or the Nobleman’s Son, though given time perhaps he 
will. And if we ask in what sense he is using the word “‘sacra- 
ments”, we are left in no doubt as to the answer. In his treatment 
of the discourse in John 6, Cullmann says: “‘the author makes 
Jesus himself draw the line from the miracle of feeding with mater- 
ial bread to the miracle of the Sacrament” (p. 93)—by which he 
means the Eucharist (p. 94). Similarly, in the events of chapter 13 
the Fourth Evangelist, according to Cullmann, establishes a direct 
connexion ‘“‘between the two Sacraments, Lord’s Supper and Bap- 
tism” (p. 107, italics his). Neville Clark, in the S.C.M. Biblical 
Theology Study An Approach to the Theology of the Sacraments 
(1956), takes John 6 even further than Cullmann: “In unmistak- 
able terms the eucharist is set forth as the indispensable commun- 
ion rite. We seem to be present at the eucharist of the early 
Church, hearing ‘words of administration’, as we listen to the 
solemn proclamation of the Johannine Christ: ‘This is the bread 
which came down from heaven . . . ; he who eats this bread will 
live for ever’’’ (p. 53). It is interesting that Dodd, in a passage 
quoted by Clark as if it supported his argument, regards these same 
words of the Lord as ‘“‘an expanded transcription of the ‘words of 
institution’, TOUTS pou TO TO Utrip as we have 
them in 1 Cor. xi. 24’.° These two writers, therefore, apparently 
equate onuciov and sacrament (as such), on the principle, stated 
by Cullmann, that “‘the sacraments mean the same for the Church 
as the miracles of the historical Jesus for his contemporaries” (op. 
cit., p. 70). Cullmann is prepared to concede in a footnote that 
onuciov implies only a reference to the sacrament, not the sacra- 


4 Early Christian Worship (S.C.M. Biblical Theology Study, 1953), Pt. IT. 
5 Op. cit., p. 338, italics mine; quoted Clark, op. cit., p. 53, n. 8. 
® Op. cit., p. 70, n. 2, by a quotation from E. Gaugler. 
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ment itself, but in view of the way he treats his main thesis, it is 
questionable how much he is in fact giving away. 

The point in question, surely, is not whether John 6 is a celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist, or John 13 the baptism of the disciples, for 
the problem does not in principle, though it has become this in 
practice, resolve itself into an “‘all or nothing” scramble. The 
real issue, in fact, as my title suggests, is not one of sacraments, 
but one of sacrament. How far and in what sense is the pattern 
of the Fourth Gospel ‘“‘sacramental’’? To decide this we shall 
have to look briefly at the Evangelist’s audience and background 
of thought. 

The first part of Professor Dodd’s recent work on the Fourth 
Gospel is sufficient indication of the complexity of the background 
of thought against which the Fourth Evangelist was writing. Apart 
from a number of specifically Christian presuppositions—the 
Church itself with its Koivwvia, the two primitive sacraments 
(significantly enough) and the primitive xi\jpuyva (op. cit., p. 6)— 
Dodd discovers and unweaves the strands of Rabbinic Judaism, 
Hellenistic Judaism represented by Philo, ‘‘Gnosticism’’, Man- 
daean dualism’ and the nexus of ideas characterized by the Her- 
metica. It is reasonable to suppose, if this is so, that the concept 
of a general “‘sacramental principle”, running through all existence, 
was not one which would have remained a mystery to the Fourth 
Evangelist. 

But what of his readers? C. T. Craig, in an article in the 
Journal of Biblical Literature for 1939 on “Sacramental Interest 
in the Fourth Gospel” (pp. 31-41), suggests that this Gospel 
“breathes the intimacy of the cult group”, and was not written 
for outsiders (p. 32). The author presupposes the sacramental 
rites, and provides his readers with subtle teaching upon them. 
Professor Dodd, on the other hand, believes that the Evangelist is 
“subject to a self-imposed limitation. In writing for a non- 
Christian public he will not directly divulge the Christian ‘myster- 
ies’ (op. cit., p. 342, n. 3). I wonder if in fact either is right. 
Cullmann himself has stressed the relation of “‘seeing”’ to “‘believ- 
ing” which is basic to this Gospel, and has pointed out the 
“double” quality of each onueiov, which is fully appreciated after 
the Resurrection by the aid of the Holy Spirit (14: 26), The 
readers of the Fourth Gospel, then, are those within or without 
with eyes to see (20: 29); the desire of the Evangelist is that they 


7 He does not, however, regard the literature of Mandaism as outstand- 
ingly important in this connexion. 
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might believe (20: 31). Those within would not, mutatis mutandis, 
be unaware of the broad notion of the “‘sacramental’’ which, from 
the very nature of its intellectual climate, governs the thought of 
the whole of the Fourth Gospel; nor would they miss references 
to the actual Sacraments so far as these exist. Those who were 
not Christians would “believe” as much as they “saw’’. 

What conditions the understanding of the Fourth Evangelist is. 
as Hoskyns says, “‘a truly Biblical realism” (op. cit., p. 108). Cer- 
tain facts—speech, light, darkness, water, bread, life, death and 
others like them—which are all facts of created existence, supply, 
as he says, “‘the fundamental material of the witness of the gospel” 
(ibid.). But they have a theological meaning, which the writer is 
at pains to elicit, and this meaning provides us with an interpreta- 
tion of the observable world which is truly “realistic’’—for the 
facts are what they symbolize. The Incarnation and the Cross are 
(in this sense) “‘signs’’, but they are also the thing signified.* The 
Evangelist adopts a number of symbols, from Hellenistic Judaism 
and elsewhere, and thinks them through afresh in the light of the 
concrete reality of the Christian revelation which is centred in the 
Person and work of the Lord Jesus Christ. Water and bread are 
among these symbols, and if from the Fourth Evangelist’s point 
of view they differ in degree, they will not differ in kind from the 
rest. 

For this reason the “Sacraments-or-no-sacraments” controversy, 
and the question of “‘sacramental indispensability” in the Fourth 
Gospel, are really irrelevant considerations ; but as Oscar Cull- 
mann persists in siding in the controversy, it will be necessary to 
turn to a more detailed examination of the relevant Johannine pas- 
‘sages in the light of his arguments which appear in Early Christian 
Worship. 

Cullmann’s exposition rests upon his thesis that the chief con- 
cern of the Fourth Gospel is to “set forth the connexion between 
the contemporary Christian worship and the historical life of Jesus” 
(p. 37). The Evangelist, he says, ‘‘traces the line from the Christ 
of history to Christ the Lord of the community, in which the Word 
continually becomes flesh” (p. 38). We have already seen that 
for Cullmann the liturgical background presupposed is ‘“‘sacra- 
mental” in the limited sense. Accordingly he goes on to insist 
that the Fourth Gospel “treats the two sacraments as expressions 
of the whole worship life of the early community and correspond- 


8 Cf. C. H. Dodd, op. cit., p. 423. 
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ingly sets forth the relation between the Lord of the community 
present especially in these two sacraments and the life of Jesus” 
(p. 58, italics his). As a matter of logic, Cullmann’s claim that the 
“basis and goal” of every primitive Christian gathering was the 
Lord’s Supper (apart from Baptism), rests on slender evidence. He 
quotes the two famous references in Acts to the breaking of bread 
(2: 42 and 20: 7), and concludes: ‘“We have found a convincing 
argument for the view that as a rule there was no gathering of 
the community without the breaking of bread” (p. 29). I must 
confess, I am not convinced. 


Cullmann’s treatment of the conversation with Nicodemus 
(3: 1-21) is typical. ‘The relation of rebirth to Baptism’’, he says, 
“is already a common conception in the early Church” (p. 75, 
italics his). The Evangelist is concerned to underline for the pri- 
mitive Christian community the fact that Baptism by the Spirit 
and Baptism by water belong together, and are not, as the tendency 
was, to be separated out (p. 76). This accords, as it happens. 
with the characteristic Johannine theology: “the Spirit is present 
in material elements just as the Logos became flesh” (ibid.). If 
we ask, as Nicodemus apparently did, how rebirth is effected in 
Baptism, the answer is that the “‘bestowal of the Spirit, together 
with the forgiveness of sins which is offered in the same sacrament, 
depends on the death and resurrection of Christ, and that in virtue 
of this, that miracle of rebirth, which to Nicodemus is so incon- 
ceivable, can take place’’ (p. 77, italics his). 

Now the context of this discussion, which Cullmann ignores, is 
entry into the Kingdom; its background, which he also ignores, 
is Hellenistic. The problem, though Nicodemus would not have 
presented it in this way, is the method of transfer from T& x&tw to 
Ta G&vw; from the realm of odp€ to the realm of trvedya. Jesus’ 
mention of rebirth, which conforms initially to the same back- 
ground of thought, leaves Nicodemus more puzzled than ever (3: 
9)—and we might well ask whether a Jew was supposed to under- 
stand by the word “water” all that Cullmann expects. It is then 
that Jesus explains further, and He does so in terms of faith (v. 12) 
in the Person (v. 13) and work (v. 14) of the Christ. On the basis 
of this a response is demanded (3: 16), and entry into the Kingdom 
of God effected (vv. 17-18). The allusion to rebirth has in any 
case directed the reader’s mind back to 1: 13, where the writer 
explains that becoming a child of God is not a physical process, 
but the result of a reception of the Logos (1: 12). If the reader 
still sees in the mention of “‘water’’ (3: 5) a reference to Christian 
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Baptism, he is entitled to do so only in the light of the content 
thus given to it. 

The symbol of water is repeated in the discourse with the 
Woman of Samaria, chapter 4, but is given a differing content 
There is here, as Dodd suggests, a link with the previous chapter. 
In 3: 5 water, as we saw, was associated with TIveUya as the 
source of the higher life. Now the thought advances, and deals, 
if Dodd is right, with the continuance of that life through the same 
supply of “‘living water” which Christ gives (v. 14).° By the time 
the conversation turns, therefore, the reader’s mind is prepared for 
the central treatment which will be given to the notion of worship 
Par excellence, the characteristic of all worship for the Fourth 
Evangelist is worship év trvevpori — in Hellenistic terms év GAnOeix 
—that is, ‘‘on the plane of full reality’’.*° Cullmann, nevertheless, 
is able to refer the whole of this incident as well to the Sacrament 
of Baptism, and he does so on questionable grounds—namely, that 
this passage speaks of the Spirit, which in chapter 3 meant for him 
“the Spirit who effects rebirth in Baptism’’ (op. cit., p. 81, italics 
his) ; and secondly that, again for him, the mention of water and 
Spirit in 7: 37-39 also refers to Baptism (p. 82). 

In dealing with the healing miracle at Bethesda (if that is the 
correct reading), Cullmann admits that to link this narrative as 
well to his main thesis “‘may be forcing a system” (p. 84). Nothing 
daunted, however, he is “‘compelled” to connect this miracle, too, 
with Baptism (p. 86), and concludes that Christ, in the miracle of 
healing which is continued in Baptism, ‘takes the place of the 
angel which troubles the water” (ibid.). The stress in this passage, 
nonetheless, is not baptismal. Again we have the symbol of water, 
again used differently ; and although we may not go all the way 
with Dodd and identify the ineffectiveness of the water with that 
of the Torah, there is clearly intended by its introduction a con- 
trast with the life-giving word and work of Christ. The miracle 
culminates in an expression of Jewish opposition: they “sought 
the more to kill him’’ because He “called God his own Father, 
ioov troimv TH (5: 18); and it introduces the dis- 
course of 5: 19-47, which deals with the nature and attestation of 
the Lord’s authority. 

There is more basis for the Cullmannesque treatment of the 
healing of the man born blind, chapter 9. The miracle takes place, 


® Cf. Dodd, op. cit., p. 313. The contrast with the water in Jacob’s well 
(v. 13) is marked, 
10 Ibid., p. 314. 
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apparently, in the vicinity of the Temple on the last day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. Its liturgical background, therefore, will 
not be without significance. The name “Siloam” is given a mys- 
tical interpretation, referring possibly to the true *AtreotaAytvos, 
sent by the Father. The use of émypiew in v. 11 may, on the 
witness of Hippolytus, have baptismal associations, and we know 
that swiftly became a synonym for 
But in this passage we are again pointed back to one of the leading 
themes of the Prologue: 1 9s év Ti oxoTig paver, Kal oKoTia 
avtd ov KorréAoBev (1: 5). Clearly, as Dodd says, “‘the heal- 
ing of the blind is conceived as a ‘sign’ of the triumph of light 
over darkness” (op. cit., p. 357). Yet even here we may still be 
moving in the realm of baptismal language and thought, if we take 
seriously Professor C. F. D. Moule’s suggestion, in the new Dodd 
Festschrift," that baptism turns on the concept of judgment—that 
it is a “willing acceptance of the verdict on sin’’, a setting of one’s 
seal to the fact that 6 Geds totiw (Jn. 3: 33).?? 

Enough has been said to illustrate the principle which forms the 
basis of Cullmann’s exegesis. We are not surprised, therefore, 
when he connects the miracle at Cana in Chapter 2 with the 
Eucharist (op. cit., p. 71), but his method of doing so is worth 
glancing at because it reveals the way his mind works. He finds 
the key to the incident in 2: 4, otro fixer f} cpa pou, which, 
quite legitimately, he understands as ‘‘a pointer to the death of 
Christ”’ (p. 69). But from here on he constructs his argument on 
his own presuppositions. Because, in his view, the “bread” of 
chapter 6 is ‘“‘connected with the bread of the Last Supper’’, ergo 
the “wine” of chapter 2 “‘points to the blood of Christ offered in 
the Lord’s Supper” (ibid.)..° The point of this onyeiov, 
surely, taken with that of the Cleansing of the Temple, is that the 
old order of religion has been replaced by the new—a thought 
which is not alien to the Synoptists. We shall not be far wrong 
if in this instance we see a connexion between the waterpots which 
were set out at the feast Kar& ‘lovSaiev 
(v. 6), and, in Dodd’s words, “the entire system of Jewish cere- 
monial observance” (op. cit., p. 299). It is in this implicit con- 


11 The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology (1956): 
the essay, “The Judgment theme in the Sacraments”, pp. 464-81. 

12 Tbid., pp. 466 f. 

13] am not sure what that last phrase of Cullmann’s means, nor am I 
sure whether he intends to make a distinction here between the Last Supper 
and the Lord’s Supper. 
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trast that the glory of Christ is manifested (2: 11). Admittedly 
the imagery of the Messianic banquet passed into the eucharistic 
symbolism of the Christian Church, and the Miracle of Cana in 
early Christian art often formed a counterpart to the scene of 
John 6 in allusion to the wine and bread of the Lord’s Supper. 
But if the eucharistic complex of ideas occurred to the readers of 
this passage, it was not the main lesson they were intended to learn. 


The discourse of John 6 has long formed the focus of this debate, 
and critics are sharply divided over its interpretation. Dom 
. Gregory Dix, for example, thinks that ‘the symbolism of the 
-eucharist is colouring the evangelist’s thought” throughout the 
length of vv. 26-65, but that only wv. 51-58 “are intended to refer 
directly to the eucharist as a rite, while the remainder of the chap- 
ter is dealing with the much wider question of faith in Christ’s 
Person and Office in terms of eucharistic symbolism’’.'* Bultmann, 
in line with his insistence that the Sacraments “play no réle in 
John’, dismisses 6: 51b-58 as an “ecclesiastical redaction’’, and 
says that the “‘bread of life’’ of vv. 32-S5la does not in 51b-58 mean 
the sacramental meal, but Jesus Himself “as the one who brings 
life in that he is life’’.** John Calvin is fairly representative of the 
Reformers in his exegesis: “this discourse does not relate to the 
Lord’s Supper, but to the uninterrupted communication of the 
flesh of Christ, which we obtain apart from the use of the Lord’s 
Supper’’.** It is a sermo ‘“‘de manducare et bibere mortem Jesu” 
(on eating and drinking the death of Jesus). Among the Fathers, 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen, unlike Chrysostom, Cyril and 
Cyprian, see no connexion between this discourse and the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 

John himself, as Barrett says, “‘is less ready than some of his 
commentators to argue about the eucharist’’.*’ The stress of this 
discourse is governed by the logion which forms its heading, ‘This 
is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent” 
(v. 29), and by the saying we have already looked at (v. 63) with 
which it concludes. The first part repudiates a definition of the 
new eschatological era, inaugurated by Jesus, in terms of the odp§ 
(v. 32), and, if the writer also has in mind the Rabbinic symbolism 
of bread = Torah, illustrates the maxim 6 vdépos 


14 The Shape of the Liturgy (2nd edn., 1945), pp. 671 f., italics his. 

15 Theology of the New Testament (E.T.), Vol. II (1955), pp. 58 f. 

16 Commentary on the Gospel according to John in the Calvin Transla- 
tion Society edition of 1847, p. 265, italics his. 

11 The Gospel according to St. John (1955), p. 236. 
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xdpis Kel Sie Xpiotod tyéveto (1: 17). In 
the second part (vv. 35-50), Jesus associates Himself with the 
bread of life, and caps the contrast with the wilderness manna by 
asserting that He is able, in response to those who “see” and 
“believe”, to dispense sat alcvios (6: 40). So far we have been 
moving in the realm of pure symbolism. With v. 51, the third 
part of the discourse takes another new turn when Jesus equates 
&ptos with—of all things—His own odp§. Yet this is the logical 
deduction, for the discourse turns on belief in that which is com- 
pletely historical, as well as beyond history. The Fourth Evan- 
gelist would have been the last to avoid the emphasis—indeed he 
becomes almost brutal in the expression of it: 6 tTpayav pou thy 
odpKxa Kal triveov pou Td év pével, tv (6: 56). 
Again the choice in‘this passage is not either a “spiritual” or a 
“sacramental” exegesis. The comprehensive symbol of 6 &ptos 
Tijs swfis suggests a wealth of ideas, and if we see the Lord’s 
Supper as a focus of these, we are not betraying the fons et origo 
of the Evangelist’s belief, from which they stem. 


The Pedilavium, chapter 13, is referred by Cullmann to both 
Sacraments (op. cit., p. 105), and by Craig, in the J.B.L. article 
already mentioned, to the echo of a primitive debate on total im- 
mersion. Loisy, Bauer, Professor Dodd (op. cit., p. 401) and 
Professor Moule (loc. cit., pp. 475 f.), all find in the incident allu- 
sions to the two Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
The dominant motif of the incident, as we gather from its exposi- 
tion, is that of Kowavia—a “fellowship” which is here disturbed 
by the presence of a traitor in the midst of the faithful disciples 
(13: 10 and 18), but marked by the characteristic of servility. The 
Fourth Evangelist does not answer the question ‘how can I be 
clean every whit?”’, but he provides us with the clue for answering 
it by pointing to the supreme servility, in life and death, of the 
Master Himself. We shall be misled if, like Peter (in v. 9), we 
mistake the symbol of water for the reality it symbolizes. Cull- 
mann’s treatment of this passage depends partly on the baptismal 
reference he is predisposed to find wherever water is mentioned 
in the Fourth Gospel, and partly on the eucharistic context which 
he claims for the Last Discourses. Allowing for the “eucharistic” 
context of the Discourses, I am more dubious about their general 
eucharistic content. 


We are now in a position to see that the emphasis in these 
Johannine passages has been throughout historical, in the defined 
sense, and kerygmatic even, as Dodd shows, rather than “‘sacra- 
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mental”. The same principles of examination will apply to any 
consideration of the incident of the spear-thrust (19: 34). Now 
that Christ is glorified the Spirit is given (7: 39), and, in Dodd’s 
words, “‘it becomes finally clear that the sustenance of the eternal 
life in man depends on Christ’s death as self-oblation in fulfilment 
of the will of God” (op. cit., p. 438). 

In spite of all that has so far been said, we are left in no doubt 
as to the way in which the Fourth Gospel was used in the early 
Church. In the treatise De Sacramentis, attributed to St. Ambrose, 
the narrative of the blind man in chapter 9 is spoken of as “pre- 
figuring” baptism (iii. 2, 11). Evidently, as with chapter 4, it was 
a Lenten lection for catechumens, and was chosen, like the narra- 
tive of the paralytic in chapter 5, which was read in Easter Week 
to the newly baptized, because it was interpreted as a baptismal 
miracle. From the Manuale Ambrosianum, which contains an 
eleventh-century lectionary used in the church of Milan, we learn 
that John 3 was read at the Mass for the newly baptized during 
Easter Vigil, and John 5 and 6 at similar Masses during Easter 
Week. There are also indications, according to Hoskyns, that the 
Pedilavium “‘once formed an integral part of the baptismal office” 
(op. cit., p. 444), though the actual relation between that ritual and 
Baptism remained a difficulty. The evidence we have for this par- 
ticular liturgical use of sections of John’s Gospel suggest a tradi- 
tion earlier than the fourth century, which is perhaps confirmed 
by the fact that on second-century frescoes in the catacombs at 
Rome, the Woman of Samaria, the Paralytic and the Blind Man 
appear as baptismal symbols. It has even been suggested that in 
the writing of his Gospel the Fourth Evangelist himself was in- 
fluenced by liturgical considerations, and that the Prologue and 
Last Discourses, for example, are in the form of “‘prose hymns’’.** 

Our view, however, of the extent to which the Evangelist has 
rewritten his sources, should be governed by the consideration that 
he was probably working from a tradition independent of that 
underlying the Synoptic Gospels. If, as Mr. Gardner-Smith sug- 
gests in his book, St. John and the Synoptic Gospels (1938), we 
have in the Fourth Gospel “‘a survival of a type of first century 
Christianity which owed nothing to synoptic developments, and 
which originated in quite a different intellectual atmosphere, its 


18 Cf. Cullmann, op. cit., p. 59, n. 2. In the Tyndale New Testament 
Lecture for 1956, which was given after this paper was prepared, Dr. Aileen 
E. Guilding suggested that the Evangelist had in mind as he wrote the 
form of the triennial Jewish Lectionary. 
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historical value may be very great indeed”’ (pp. 96 f.). Interestingly 
enough Professor Dodd, also, in a recent New Testament Studies 
article on “Some Johannine ‘Herrnworte’”’, has examined four 
specimen dominical sayings in the Fourth Gospel which have 
parallels in the Synoptics (among them Jn. 13: 16 and 20), and 
come to the conclusion that there is, in their case, a high degree of 
probability that John has transmitted independently “‘a special form 
of the common oral tradition’’.*® 

It will not be irrelevant to refer briefly at this point to the Dead 
Sea Manual of Discipline. For there is, amongst other things, a 
possible connexion between John the Baptist and the Qumran 
Community in their mutual recognition of an eschatological 
“baptism” still to come. We know that purification rites were 
important to the Qumran Sect, and indeed entry into water, as a 
proselyte action, was paralleled with entry into the Community 
(Covenant).*° This ritual, nonetheless, was not performed without 
prior repentance on the part of the initiate (3: 3-12), and in any 
case purification with “‘water-for-impurity”’, and sanctification with 
running water, may refer simply to ordinary lustration. But 
baptism év TIvevpor “Ayico (John 1: 33), and the notion of judg- 
ment which is so integral to the Fourth Gospel, may well be in 
the same category of thought as this, from the Manual: 

And then [that is, at “the season of the decreed judgment”] God 
will purge by His truth all the deeds of man, refining for himself some 
of mankind in order to abolish every evil spirit from the midst of his 
flesh, and to cleanse him through a Holy Spirit from all wicked 
practices, sprinkling upon him a Spirit of truth as purifying water .. . 
(4: 20-21).21 

More direct still is the use in Qumran literature of pairs of con- 
trasted ideas already familiar to us from the Fourth Gospel—light 
and-darkness, truth and falsehood (though falsehood appears in 
the Scrolls, not in the Gospel) and so on. 

What is the significance of this evidence? W. F. Albright, 
writing on “Recent Discoveries in Palestine and the Gospel of St. 
John” in the Dodd Festschrift (pp. 153-71), thinks that the 
Qumran literature in general may well demonstrate that John and 
the Synoptists drew on “ta common reservoir of terminology and 
ideas which were well known to the Essenes and presumably 


19 N.T.S., November, 1955, p. 86. 

20 See, for example, column 5, ll. 8, 13 and 20. 

21 The translation is that of W. H. Brownlee, in the edition of the Manual 
which appears in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
(Suppl. Studies 10-12), 1951. 
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familiar also to other Jewish sects of the period”’ (p. 169). This, 
of course, begs the whole question of the connexion between 
Qumrfn and the Essenes, which has been hotly disputed, inter 
alios, by Dr. Casey in the Cambridge Review for May Sth, 1956 
(p. 535). Albright concludes that “‘both narratives and logia of 
John’s Gospel certainly or presumably date back to oral tradition 
in Palestine, before a.D. 70” (p. 170), and insists that while the 
Evangelist’s material has been rearranged, “there is absolutely 
nothing to show that any of Jesus’ teachings have been distorted 
or falsified, or that any vital new element has been added to them” 
(p. 171). The needs of the early Church, he says, influenced the 
selection of the material, but those needs were not responsible “‘for 
any inventions or innovations of theological significance”’ (ibid.). 
This conclusion, resting as it does on other than critical or purely 
theological grounds, is on any showing important for our subject. 

Whatever else the Fourth Evangelist may have been, he was not 
a mere alter Rufinus, correcting the tradition where he disagreed 
with it, in accordance with his own ideas. It is to be hoped that 
this consideration has provided some materials for establishing, 
if not his identity, then at least the ‘sacramental principle” which 
underlay the inexpressibilia verba he wrote. 


Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 
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JOAN OF ARC: A REFORMER 
BEFORE THE REFORMATION 


by NIGEL JOHNSTONE 


E are accustomed to talk of Wycliffe and Hus and others as 

Reformers before the Reformation, but what place in that 
honourable company can be given to Joan of Arc? Even if in her 
day she was condemned on charges of heresy, as they were, the 
Roman Catholic Church has had second thoughts about her, and 
has in more recent times canonized her—an honour which Wycliffe 
and Hus are not likely to receive in the forseeable future. The 
following article by the Minister of Conisbay in Caithness presents 
St. Joan in what for many of our readers will be a new light. 


OAN OF ARC, the peasant girl of Domrémy in the province of 
Lorraine and deliverer of the French people from the domina- 
tion of the English, was burned at the stake in the market place 
of Rouen on Wednesday, 30th May, 1431. In front of the stake 
was a board with the words of the charge painted on it: “Jehanne 
who called herself La Pucelle, liar, pernicious, deceiver of the 
people, sorceress, superstitious, blasphemer of God, presumptuous, 
disbeliever in the faith of Jesus Christ, boastful, idolatrous, cruel, 
dissolute, invoker of devils, apostate, schismatic, and heretic.’ 
At her trial, conducted by Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, 
a formidable list of accusations was brought against her; but as 
the. trial proceeded, two salient accusations asserted themselves, 
and in neither case was there any possible question as to Joan’s 
guilt. The first was her insistence on wearing men’s clothes This 
was a matter on which Joan’s shrewd commonsense and native 
modesty dictated the course to be followed; for, as her peculiar 
vocation was to follow a soldier’s life, to live and fight among 
soldiers, and to be a leader of soldiers, it was obviously wise for 
her to adopt the dress of her calling. There was never any doubt 
as to her guilt in this respect; but Joan made doubly sure of her 
condemnation by stubbornly refusing to abandon men’s clothes, 
even though kindly women in her prison entreated her to do so. 


1¥V. Sackville West, Saint Joan of Arc, pp. 367 f. 
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The second salient point at the trial was Joan’s account of her 
Voices. She was only twelve when, as she told her judges, 

God sent a voice to guide me. At first I was very much frightened. 
The voice came towards the hour of noon, in summer, in my father’s 
garden. I had fasted the preceding day. I heard the voice on my 
right hand, in the direction of the church. I seldom hear it without 
seeing a light. That light always appears on the side from which I 
hear the voice.? 


Thereafter, for the space of five years, similar visions appeared 
to her by day and by night; and she heard voices warning her 
that she had been specially chosen to restore the kingdom of 
France, and to aid and protect Charles the Dauphin. We may, 
if we choose, be completely sceptical, like the prosecuting judges 
and witnesses at the trial, regarding these voices and visions: bui 
we cannot deny the extraordinary career of this obscure peasant 
girl, who, with little knowledge of the world beyond Domrémy 
and none at all of the conduct of war, was able to persuade the 
Dauphin of her mission, rally his troops in face of the victorious 
enemy, and, by a series of striking victories, put fresh heart into 
the French people, so that, after her death, they drove the English 
out of France. It was the fact of the voices, and Joan’s unwavering 
loyalty to the saints who visited and spoke to her, that made her 
excommunication and condemnation inevitable. Obviously the 
Bishop of Beauvais and his subordinates could do little with a 
nineteen-year-old girl, who claimed to have had direct communica- 
tion with God and His saints, and so distinguished between the 
church triumphant in heaven and the church militant on earth that 
her obedience to the former led her into disobedience to the latter. 
Obviously, in view of her obscure origin and her remarkable 
achievements in defeating the English and having her Dauphin 
crowned king at Rheims, she must be pronounced to be a saint 
herself or a devil, a sorceress, a heretic. There was indeed only 
one choice before the court. If the prisoner continued to set the 
judgment of her voices, i.e. her own private source of revelation, 
above the judgment of God’s representative on earth, then she was 
violating a major law of the church and must suffer the penalty. 
She had appealed more than once to be taken before the Pope 
himself, yet she made it quite clear that, for all her veneration for 
His Holiness, God alone would remain her authority in the last 
resort. 

In this simple reliance upon God, and unquestioning loyalty and 


2 Ibid., p. 58. 
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obedience to her voices as sent by God, as also in her common- 
sense decision to wear men’s clothes for the accomplishment of 
her mission, Joan revealed an independence of mind and judgment, 
which places her in the ranks of the Reformers before the Refor- 
mation. The fact that she insisted on putting God first, before 
Pope, cardinals, archbishops, bishops and other clergy, sets her 
in the spiritual succession of John Hus, Jerome of Prague, and the 
great Doctor Martin himself. It was barely sixteen years since 
John Hus had bravely endured death by burning at Constance, 
and there were many circumstances in his trial and death that were 
later repeated in the burning of Joan at Rouen. They were both 
charged with heresy and blasphemy, and both were repeatedly 
urged to recant. Perhaps Hus showed himself the stronger and 
more mature Christian, for he gave his body to the flames without 
recanting a single word of the truth, which he had believed and 
taught ; and at the place of execution, where they set a devil’s cap 
on his head, he cried aloud, “Lord Jesus Christ, gladly and in 
humility I will bear this shameful and cruel death for the sake of 
Thy holy gospel. Forgive my enemies.”* Joan, however, after 
a year of imprisonment and almost daily interrogation by her 
judges, broke down utterly as the dreadful sentence of her ex- 
communication was being read by the Bishop of Beauvais. “For 
these reasons we declare you excommunicate and heretical, and 
pronounce that you shall be abandoned to secular justice, as a 
limb of Satan severed from the church .. .”* Four days later she 
withdrew her recantation, saying that God sent her His pity of 
the betrayal to which she had consented, and that her voices told 
her that she had done very wrong. She died with the name of 
Jesus upon her lips. 

“In view of this spiritual affinity between Joan of Arc and John 
Hus, it is interesting to read the virulent letter in which Joan de- 
nounces the Hussites. 

Of late the unmistakable voice of the common people as well as 
the voice of God [she wrote], have brought to my ears, to me, to 
Joan the Maid, the knowledge of this: that from being Christian 
heretics, you have become blind heathens and Saracens ; that you have 
abolished true belief and all upbuilding of the servant of God; that 
you are elaborating a doctrine of disgusting superstition; that you 
are defending it with blood and fire; that by means of fear and 
outrage you allow it to spread abroad with power; that you over- 


3 Roubiczek and Kalmer, Warrior of God, p. 242. 
4V. Sackville West, op. cit., p. 353. 
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throw the holy images; that you bring ruin and desolation upon holy 
buildings. . . . I, Joan the Maid, would have long since visited you 
with my avenging arm, if the war with the English had not kept me 
always here. But if I do not hear soon of your reform, of your 
return to the bosom of the church, I shall perhaps leave the English 
and turn against you, in order to eradicate your awful superstition 
with the sharp-edged sword, and take from you either your heresy 
or your life. If you return now towards the light which still shines, 
if you return to the bosom of the catholic faith, send me your 
messengers and I shall tell you what you have to do. .. .5 

It is a curious letter coming from one who was herself so shortly 
to be branded as a Saracen, accused and convicted of heresy, and 
burned as a witch. It shows unmistakably that Joan was pas- 
sionately attached to the church of her fathers, the church which 
had its centre at Rome and whose head was the Pope. She was 
vehemently opposed to all that she had heard of the warfare, which 
the Hussites, since the death of their beloved pastor at Constance, 
had been carrying on. Their smashing of images, their denuncia- 
tion of the worship of saints and their relics, the murder of Roman 
Catholic priests—all these, far-off warnings of the greater move- 
ment that was to develop a century later, were blows at the church 
in which Joan had been nurtured, and of which she believed her- 
self to be a loyal and devoted daughter. 

Yet even in her defence of the Catholic Church, Joan is linked 
with Hus and Wyclif on the one hand, and with Luther and Calvin 
on the other. One thing all the Reformers had in common was 
love and devotion for the holy mother church. It was not dis- 
ruption they desired, but reformation; and if the Roman curia 
had been willing to purge the abuses of the church to cleanse it 
from corruption, to remodel its teaching on the basis of Holy 
Scripture, and to restore it as the body of Christ, there might have 
been no disastrous split accompanying the Reformation. That 
Hus was as loyal to the church as was Joan herself is clearly shown 
in a letter, which he wrote to the college of cardinals. “I write 
with the humble submission and respect that is due to your com- 
mands, reverend Fathers in Christ,”’ he says ; “‘you who are clothed 
with an apostolical character, who shine as great lights to enlighten 
the nation, and who are elevated to power in order to efface the 
sins of the world, to snatch souls from the snares of Satan, and 
to succour those who suffer in Christ’s name. . . . The evils that 


5 Procés de condamnation et de réhabilitation de Jeanne d’Arc, par Jules 
Quicherat. For the English translation of this letter I am indebted to Miss 
E. J. S. Sinclair, teacher of French at Wick High School. 
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overwhelm me date from the time that a portion of the church 
withdrew their obedience from Gregory XII. I then recommended 
with success, in my sermons before the barons, princes, clergy, 
and people, their adhesion to the college of cardinals for the union 
of my holy mother church.’’* Luther, too, the principal architect 
of the Reformation and of the breakaway from Rome, was for 
long exceedingly loth to take any step that would mar the unity 
of the church. In his letter ‘““To the most blessed father, Leo X, 
pontifex maximus,” he writes: ‘Holy Father, the worst of reports 
are in circulation about my own self. . . . I am made out to be 
one who is undermining the authority and power of the keys and 
the supreme bishop. Consequently I have been called heretic, 
apostate, infidel, and 600 other ignominious names.’”’ He then 
protests, as a loyal son to his father, against the universal preaching 
of indulgences, the scandal such preaching causes, and the shame 
brought upon the church and the Supreme Pontiff. At the same 
time he briefly and inadequately explains the 95 theses, which he 
nailed to the church door at Wittenberg, as calling in question the 
doctrines of the preachers and inviting them to debate. “I am 
sending these all too inadequate explanations of my theses, Holy 
Father, in order that I may be the safer by having your approval 
as my defence, and your shadow as a protection. By these means, 
all who so desire will understand that I am simply seeking to main- 
tain the authority of the church and only wanting to add to the 
respect for the keys.’’* 

With all their deep love and devotion to the church, however, 
the Reformers desired to put first things first; and they recog- 
nized that the first place belongs not to the church nor yet to the 
Pope, but to God alone. This was the stand that Isaiah took cen- 
turie$ -before, when, speaking as God’s mouthpiece, he declared, 
“I am the Lorp, and there is none else, there is no God beside 
Me” (Isa. 45: 5). Joan of Arc insisted again and again that she 
ought to obey God rather than men, even when that meant being 
disobedient to God’s representatives in the church. “Let all my 
words and deeds be sent to Rome,” she pleaded, “to our Holy 
Father the Pope, to whom, after God, I will refer myself. As to 
what I have said and done, I have done it through God.’’® John 


®Emile de Bonnechose, Letters of John Hus, trans. by Campbell 
Mackenzie, p. 15. 

7 Reformation Writings of Martin Luther, trans. by Bertram Lee Woolf, 
vol. 1, p. 62. 

8 Ibid., p. 65. ®V. Sackville West, op. cit., p. 353. 
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Hus quotes St. Augustine, saying, “If my earthly presence com- 
mands that which you ought not to do, despise this power and 
fear a higher one. Consider the different degrees of human power. 
Do you obey the under officer, if the proconsul orders the contrary? 
And if the proconsul orders you to do one thing, and the emperor 
another, would you attempt to disobey the latter for the former ? 
If the emperor commands you to do that which is prohibited by 
God, despise the emperor and obey God. We ought, then, to 
resist the power of the devil or of men, when they suggest anything 
against God ; and in doing so, we resist not, but obey even God’s 
commands,”’?° 

The tragedy of the church before the Reformation was that, like 
the Jewish church in the time of our Lord, she had “‘laid aside 
the commandment of God and held instead the tradition of men’”’ 
(Mark 7: 8). In the course of many generations God had be- 
come obscured by layer upon layer of tradition, while every kind 
of evil was rampant in the courts of the church and in the houses 
of the clergy. So great was the evil that only the voice of the Son 
of God, speaking through His chosen servants, John Hus, Joan 
the Maid, Martin Luther, and a host of others, could avail to 
awake the dead. It was inevitable that they should speak against 
the Pope and denounce the clergy, that they should assert the right 
of private judgment and the liberty of the individual conscience 
in all matters concerning the soul and God ; for it was to confer 
upon us the liberty of the sons of God that Christ came, and we 
have the apostolic injunction to ‘stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free’ (Gal. 5: 1). The first Christian martyr 
died in freedom, because he saw that which was hidden from the 
eyes of the official church ; and when new light was given to John 
Hus, when supernatural vision, strength, and courage were sup- 
plied to the peasant girl of Domrémy, the official church sum- 
moned all its energies to stem the gathering tide and set its face 
like a flint against all reform. But though she branded as heretics 
those who propagated the new ideas of renaissance and reforma- 
tion, though she destroyed those who fell into her power, the 
church was not able to restrain the tide that was coming in with 
the Holy Spirit. As Luther said to John Staupitz, ‘Enough for 
me is Jesus Christ, my sweet Saviour and atoning Lord, to whose 
praise I shall sing as long as I live.’’ In this affirmation of faith 
is the spirit of the Reformation. 
Conisbay, by Wick. 


10 Letters of John Hus, p. 26. 11 Reformation Writings, p. 60. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ETHICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE! 


be simultaneous publication of two books on Christian Ethics is a major 
event, especially when they are written by such trustworthy Evan- 
gelicals as Dr. Carl Henry and Dr. John Murray. 

At the time of writing this review there is no indication that the former 
book will be readily available in this country, but one can only hope and 
pray that a British publisher will issue Dr. Henry’s work here as the 
Tyndale Press has issued Dr. Murray’s. We have certainly been needing 
books of this kind. Canon T. C. Hammond’s Perfect Freedom was rather 
heavy going, and one or two others have drawn too freely upon Roman 
Moral Theology. But here we have a constructive grounding upon the 
Word of God. 

Dr. Carl Henry is Professor of Theology and Christian Philosophy at 
Fuller Theological Seminary. His book virtually covers the whole ground 
of Christian Personal Ethics, and he hints at a sequel on Christian Social 
Ethics. In Section I he clears the ground by reviewing all the main specu- 
lative approaches to the problem of “What is right for man?” He takes 
his time over some 120 pages, describing, assessing, and criticizing. Section 
II brings us to the Christian approach grounded upon the Biblical Revela- 
ton. “Because Christian ethics appeais distinctively to a unique Divinity, 
to an authoritative literature, to a peerless moral example, it refuses to be 
grouped with those views that derive the nature and content of the good 
only by theoretical speculation or by existential decision. But the appeal 
to transcendent revelation does not involve a denial of the ultimate unity 
of Truth nor of rational consistency” (p. 149). In the light of this Dr. 
Henry considers the Imago Dei in man in this world of fallen morality. 

Two excellent chapters centring on love as that which is both commanded 
and given lead to the Biblical particularization of the will of God, in the 
Old Testament, in the Sermon on the Mount, and in the New Testament 
generally. Dr. Henry deals extremely well, and in a kindly fashion with 
the yarious views of the applicability of the Sermon on the Mount to 
Christians today. 

How refreshing it is to see the clear emphasis on the Atonement, Re- 
generation, and the active work of the Holy Spirit! And there is a 
courageous attack on the taboo system that ranks so highly in some Evan- 
gelical practice. “Much energy is spent trying to mass-produce Christians 
off the same assembly line so that they will all come out liking and dis- 
liking the same things” (p. 427). Yet Dr. Henry is perfectly clear about the 
New Testament standards which a Christian must uphold. 

The book is rounded off with treatments of conscience, motives of the 


1 Christian Personal Ethics. By Carl F. H. Henry, Th.D., Ph.D. (Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 615 pp. 
$6.95.) 


Principles of Conduct. Aspects of Biblical Ethics. By John Murray. 
(Tyndale Press, 39 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 1957. 272 pp. 15s.) 
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good life, and the eschatological sanction. (Incidentally the reviewer was 
delighted to find an Evangelical of Dr. Carl Henry’s calibre who still 
believes in a literal millennial reign of Christ.) 

The fact that the last chapter deals with the life of prayer shows that 
the book is not simply academic. Indeed it is the most heart-warming 
book that the reviewer has read for a long time. 

Dr. John Murray is Professor of Systematic Theology at Westminster 
Theological Seminary. His book is deliberately written on a different level, 
and does not profess to cover the same ground. It is the type of book 
which would furnish material for practical Biblical preaching, or, better 
still, for group study, where members of the group worked through a sec- 
tion beforehand and then discussed: they would be sent back all the time 
to the Bible. 

Dr. Murray sees love as basic in Christian Ethics, but love needs the 
revelation of God to guide it in its expression. In setting the field for 
much of the book Dr. Murray goes back to the Creation Ordinances in 
the opening chapters of Genesis. These are the ordinances of marriage, of 
the Sabbath, and of labour, and all three are still ordinances for man after 
the Fall. The chapter on marriage, as one expects from Dr. Murray, 
who has written so fully on the subject elsewhere, is excellent, and contains 
a remarkably fine exposition of 1 Corinthians 7. In writing of labour, Dr. 
Murray includes much that is relevant for labour relationship problems 
today. 

In the course of the book we have useful treatments of the sanctity of 
life (including pacifism and the death penalty), truth and lying, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and law and grace. In discussing lying, Dr. Murray takes 
up the passages in Scripture in which lies might appear to be condoned. 
His treatment is reasonable, but it may well be that some, such as the 
example of Rahab, are to be explained by the circumstances of war, in 
which deception is one of the accepted weapons. 

This book, like the previous one, naturally takes up the Christian dy- 
namic, and the meaning of the Christian’s union with Christ and of His 
filling with the Holy Spirit. 

Altogether, two excellent books. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


EZEKIEL! 


M* ELLISON is an Evangelical who is not afraid of being an original 
thinker ; that is to say, he cannot safely be pigeon-holed in any one 
scheme of interpretation. There is, of course, such a thing a flashy origin- 
ality for its own sake, and Mr. Ellison is not guilty of this; but in reading 
this book one sees him as a man who is concerned with the single aim 
of finding a true and a fair interpretation of each section of Ezekiel. 
After an introduction, in which he gives good reasons for holding that 
Ezekiel actually prophesied in exile, as the Bible indicates, and not in 


1 Ezekiel: The Man and his Message. By H. L. Ellison, B.D., B.A. 
(London: The Paternoster Press. 1956. 144 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
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Jerusalem at all, his method is to work through the Book of Ezekiel, section 
by section, with sub-headings, and with comments that vary in length and 
treatment according to their importance or difficulty. Obscurities and 
difficulties receive treatment that is adequate for the average intelligent 
reader, and give a clear enough indication of the points at issue, and the 
lines of solution, for the student who has some knowledge of Hebrew and 
access to the fuller commentaries. 

It is difficult to select passages for comment, but Mr. Ellison’s treatment 
of God and the individual (centring round chapters 18 and 36) is most 
illuminating. ‘We tend to think of our bodies giving us our individuality 
and separating us one from the other. In the O.T. it is our flesh . . . that 
binds us to our fellow-men ; it is our personal responsibility to God that 
gives us our individuality” (p. 72). With this thought in mind, Mr. Ellison 
goes on to the link that binds together the land and the inhabitants who 
live there—a Biblical conception to which modern thought has not done 
justice. 

On pp. 102 f. there is an excellent statement of the conditional nature 
of prophecy, which later is taken up to a partial degree in dealing with 
the promises of the restoration of Israel and Judah. Incidentally, Mr. 
Ellison does not fall into the common error of confusing the two kingdoms, 
though he gives his reasons for not accepting the British-Israel view. 

The treatment of the closing chapters, though brief, is most interesting. 
Mr. Ellison regards them as essentially apocalyptic in nature, and hence 
symbolic. He finds the symbolic fulfilment in the Millennium, “the time 
in which the limitations of the earthly are prepared for the eternal state”, 
though he has no time for “much of the gross materialism that is postu- 
lated of this period in so much popular literature” (p. 12). With this atti- 
tude the present reviewer finds himself in hearty agreement, and is now 
almost persuaded by Mr. Ellison’s arguments for placing the Gog and 
Magog chapters after the Millennium. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


A NEW TESTAMENT OMNIBUS' 


me 
TX this volume Professor Stonehouse has collected a number of papers 

and articles which have appeared in various places over the past nine- 
teen years. The earliest in date, “Rudolf Bultmann’s Jesus”, was delivered 
as his inaugural lecture when he succeeded to Dr. Machen’s chair at West- 
minster in 1938. It was published in the first number of the Westminster 
Theological Journal (November, 1938), under the title, “Jesus in the Hands 
of a Barthian”; that title has now been replaced by a more explicit one. 
Here Professor Bultmann’s view of Jesus, expressed in his books on form 
criticism and elsewhere, is examined against the background of a century 
of gospel criticism and shown to be something wholly different from Chris- 


1 Paul before the Areopagus and Other New Testament Studies. By 
N. B. Stonehouse, Professor of New Testament in Westminster Theological 
Seminary, Philadelphia. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 1957. iii, 197 pp. $3.50.) 
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tianity rightly so called. Another early essay, “Martin Dibelius and the 
Relation of History and Faith”, deals similarly with another form-critical 
pioneer, who (for all that he has been regarded as less radical than Bult- 
mann) is found wanting because of his “strange position of viewing the 
gospels as Christological documents of the primitive church which repre- 
sent a point of view at variance with that of Jesus Himself and yet regard- 
ing them as reliable in their main affirmation about Jesus” (p. 185). 

The most recent of the papers to be published here is a lecture on 
“Luther and the New Testament Canon” delivered before the Evangelical 
Theological Society at Chicago in 1953. Here it is maintained that Luther’s 
low view of certain New Testament writings does not connote a low view 
of Scripture in general, as has been loosely alleged. His attitude to the 
“capital books” was as high as could be; but in his understandable zeal 
for the principle of justification by faith alone he adopted a viewpoint 
which “was narrowly Christocentric rather than God-centred, and thus in- 
volved an attenuation and impoverishment of the message of the New 
Testament” (p. 196). 

The paper from which the volume takes its name is the one with which 
readers on this side of the Atlantic will be best acquainted; it is the 
Tyndale New Testament Lecture which Dr. Stonehouse delivered at Cam- 
bridge in 1949 (see THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, July, 1950, p. 240). 
Another paper, “The Elders and the Living-Beings in the Apocalypse”, 
first appeared as a contribution to the Festschrift for Professor F. W. 
Grosheide, Arcana Revelata, in 1951 (see THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, 
January, 1953, pp. 63 f.). A study of “Repentance, Baptism and the Gift 
of the Holy Spirit”, the title of which is suggested by the wording of Acts 
2: 38, is a valuable contribution to the much-canvassed problem of “the 
seal of the Spirit” ; it is to be hoped that in this new setting it will become 
more widely known than it did as an article in the Westminster Theological 
Journal (November, 1950). 

One further paper remains to be mentioned; it bears the title “Who 
Crucified Jesus?” Some Jewish scholars—notably Adolf Biichler in Das 
Synhedrion in Jerusalem (Vienna, 1902)—have maintained that a religious 
Sanhedrin did not first come into being with Yohanan ben Zakkai after 
A.D. 70, but that it existed already in the days of the Second Temple, along- 
side the political Sanhedrin, and that while the high priest was president 
of the political Sanhedrin, the religious Sanhedrin was presided over by 
a rabbi, as later tradition asserts. This view was put forward afresh in 
1942 by Dr. Solomon Zeitlin of Philadelphia in a book entitled Who 
Crucifed Jesus?—he argued further that the pro-Roman political Sanhedrin 
was the only section of the Jewish nation which could be chargeable with 
any degree of responsibility for our Lord’s crucifixion. Dr. Stonehouse’s 
essay (published in the Westminster Theological Journal for May, 1943) 
was primarily a critique of Dr. Zeitlin’s thesis. On the one hand he de- 
molishes Dr. Zeitlin’s argument that the Jewish body which condemned 
Jesus to death was a political court specially summoned for the’ purpose ; 
it was “the senate of the people” (Luke 22: 66). On the other hand, his 
view that a religious court would not have found Jesus guilty on a capital 
charge is traced to “failure to gauge the profound religious issue which 
separated Jesus and the leaders of Judaism” (p. 63); and in this regard 
the character of the deep cleavage between Jesus and the Pharisees is 
clearly brought out. 
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Dr. Stonehouse is widely recognized as a fine New Testament scholar, 
and deservedly so; this recognition will be enhanced by the publication 
of this collection of studies. F.F.B. 


THE TEXT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT? 


A worD should first be spoken in appreciation of the high standard of 

the theological publications which have been issued in recent years 
by the house of Basil Blackwell. Several of them have been reviewed in 
our pages, most recently the English translation of Mowinckel’s He That 
Cometh. Now we greet another translation, which cannot fail to be wel- 
comed as a valued aid by serious students of the text of the Old Testament. 


Professor Wiirthwein wrote his book in the first instance as an intro- 
duction and companion to the Hebrew Bible edited by Rudolf Kittel and 
(in the more recent editions) Paul Kahle. The German text was published 
at Stuttgart by the Wiirttemberg Bible Society, the publishers of the 
Kittel-Kahle Biblia Hebraica. Dr. Peter Ackroyd of Cambridge has done 
a fine piece of work as translator. 


The book falls into two parts: the first 82 pages comprise four chapters 
dealing respectively with (1) the transmission of the text in the original 
language, (2) the principal translations from the original language, (3) the 
remaining early translations, (4) textual criticism; while the second half 
of the volume presents 41 plates, illustrating the history of the Old Testa- 
ment text from the period of the Hebrew monarchy to the Complutensian 
Polygot, each plate being accompanied by a page of commentary. Full 
account is taken of the latest discoveries in the field, notably the biblical 
texts from Qumran, which are rightly dated before the Jewish War of 
A.D. 66-70. 


The fact that the work is dedicated to Dr. Kahle may prepare readers 
for a tendency to accept his arguments on certain controversial subjects. 
Prominent among these subjects is the origin of the Septuagint. In the 
textual criticism of a document or collection of documents in the original 
language, one can be sure that at the end of the quest there lies one pri- 
mary text; it may be elusive and even unattainable, but at any rate it did 
once have a real existence. But it is not necessarily so in the case of a 
translation. For example, when we investigate the history of the pre- 
Vulgate Latin Bible, what we find is not a single Old Latin version Aap a 
diversity of versions, some of African type and some of European. So, 
Kahle holds, the Greek translation of the Old Testament did not begin in 
the manner suggested by the Letter of Aristeas, as an agreed version, but 
as a series of individual enterprises. This would mean that those textual 
scholars who make it their aim to discover, behind our witnesses to the 
Septuagint, one primary Greek text, are pursuing a will o’ the wisp. But 
in fact, while there is much substance in Dr. Kahle’s contention, it is 
evident, as he himself recognizes, that the time came when one authorized 
version of the Greek Pentateuch was published (perhaps in the second 


1 The Text of the Old Testament. By Ernst Wiirthwein, Professor of Old 
Testament in Marburg. Translated by Peter R. Ackroyd. (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell. 1957. xi, 173 pp. 17s. 6d.) 
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century B.Cc.), and this constitutes a clearly defined goal for the textual 
historian of the Septuagint. And if nothing comparable was done in pre- 
Christian times for the Greek version of the other Old Testament books, 
the new light from the wilderness of Judaea shows us that by the first 
century B.c. there was a definite “Septuagint” type of text in these books, 
not only in the Greek translation but in its Hebrew Vorlage. But, while 
Professor Wiirthwein leans to Dr. Kahle’s view, he makes it clear that 
other scholars think differently. 


One could have desired a fuller treatment of the Latin Old Testament, 
but the scale of treatment corresponds to the place given to this class of 
evidence in the critical apparatus of the Biblia Hebraica. F.F.B. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


Israel and the Aramaeans of Damascus. By Merrill F. Unger, Th.D., Ph.D. 
(James Clarke & Co. Ltd., 33 Store Street, London, W.C.1. 1957. 
vii, 189 pp. 21s.) 


heen first-rate piece of work, whose publication is sponsored by the 

Evangelical Theological Society of U.S.A., is sub-titled “A Study in 
Archaeological Illumination of Bible History”. The author, well known 
from a number of earlier writings, is Professor of Old Testament in Dallas 
Theological Seminary, Texas. 

Damascus, “commonly considered to be the oldest continuously occu- 
pied city in the world”, plays an important part in Old Testament history, 
more particularly during the period of the divided Hebrew monarchy 
(c. 922-721 B.c.). Dr. Unger considers its relations with Israel in the light 
both of the Old Testament record and of records recovered by achaeo- 
logical research, and has produced a book which will inevitably be wel- 
comed by students of ancient oriental history as a reliable and up-to-date 
account of the period which it covers. Students of the Bible, too, will 
welcome it as a historical commentary on an important part of the Old 
Testament narrative. 

Points of special interest considered by Dr. Unger are the northward 
extent of David’s empire, which included Damascus; the location of 
Zobah (to the north of Damascus) ; the identity of Rezon (1 Kings 1i: 23) 
with Hezion (1 Kings 15: 18) and of the Ben-hadad of 1 Kings 15: 18 
with the Ben-hadad of 1 Kings 20: 1 (in the light of the recently-discovered 
votive stele to Milgart) ; the chronological accuracy of the Biblical account 
of relations between Israel and Damascus in the reigns of Ahab and his 
sons; the implications of the inscription of Zakir, king of Hamath; the 
identity of Hazael of Damascus with King Mari’ mentioned in the As- 
syrian records; the nature of Jeroboam II’s control over Damascus; the 
identity of Azariah of Judah with Azriya’u of Ya’udu mentioned by 
Tiglath-pileser III (this identification is accepted, with its corollaries for 
Azariah’s position as leader of a powerful anti-Assyran coalition in Syria 
and Palestine). 

On p. 48 Dr. Unger, regarding the name “David” as a title (cf. Mari 
dawidum, “leader”), says that “David’s personal name is possibly un- 
known”. May it perhaps have been El-hanan? F.F.B. 


All Ye that Labour. By Lester De Koster. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1956. 128 pp. $1.50.) 


1s “Essay on Christianity, Communism and the Problem of Evil”, by 
the Director of the Library of Calvin College and Seminary, appears 
in the “Pathway Books” series published by Eerdmans. As an essay, the 
book is well arranged and written, and throughout, the author is scrupu- 
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lously fair. A sketch of Marx’s life adds point to the general argument. 
Communism in history is carefully followed, and as a philosophy, thor- 
oughly appraised. De Koster’s definitions are clear and concise, The 
reader can grasp with comparative ease the meaning of such terms as 
“proletariat”, “bourgeosie”, “dialectical materialism” and the laissez faire 
school in economics. 

Some will have difficulty in accepting the arguments concerning capital- 
ism on p. 46, where we find such statements as—‘Capitalism is a way of 
organizing society for productive enterprise which takes risks in order to 
preserve ideals. The fact that the Marxist can point to grave failures is 
sad but instructive commentary upon the price freedom, initiative, flexi- 
bility and self-direction exact”. On the same page we read of “the mas- 
sive strides capitalism has taken in correcting its own abuses since the 
days of Marx”. In the first sentence, are we shown what capitalism is or 
what it ought to be? Does our author speak of an ideal capitalism in his 
essay, or of world capitalism as we know it? If the latter, then this 
reviewer cannot accept these statements. As to the “massive strides” that 
capitalism is said to have taken to correct its abuses, it can reasonably be 
countered that capitalism had no choice in the matter. The same attitude 
to capitalism is found on p. 107, where De Koster really begs the question. 
However, on p. 114 there is a passing recognition of the rise and influence 
of unions. The argument relating to “grave failures”, in the passage 
quoted, cuts both ways. 

As a criticism of Communism, this essay is most satisfying; the argu- 
ment is sound and at times devastating. Still more satisfying is the positive 
presentation of the social implications of the Gospel. The closing chapter 
—"Liberalism, Marxism and Christianity’—is well written and pertinent. 
De Koster sees that Marxism is not the only foe in human affairs, “but 
the whole secular spirit for which Marxism is but one spokesman is equally 
adamant in its refusal to bow before Christ and His ways”—in a word, he 
see the foe in Mammonism. The Reformed Faith is related to man’s whole 
life, and in such a manner that the fair-minded worker must be impressed. 

There are only a few misprints in an attractively produced book, which 
contains a long and useful bibliography. For private use and group dis- 
cussion, this essay will prove invaluable 


Belfast. F. S. Leany. 


The Secret of Preaching Power through Thematic Christian Preaching. By 
Simon Blocker, D.D., Professor of Practical Theology, Western 
Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan. a Pickering & 
Inglis Ltd. 1956. 140 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


D* BLOCKER, after 28 years as a pastor and preacher and after 15 years 

as a Professor of Homiletics, declares that one thing that has pro- 
foundly impressed him is this, that preaching in order to be vital and 
fruitful must be what he calls “thematic preaching”. By that he means 
that in every sermon the preacher should endeavour to have “a definite 
theme, a real Christian theme, clearly and succinctly expressed”. That, he 
argues, “guarantees unity in a sermon because the preacher is pursuing 
a specific goal as he unfolds it. . . . The theme is a truth, drawn from the 
word of God, which has gripped ‘the soul of the preacher. . . . The preachet 
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knows that what the thematic truth has done for him it can do for others” 
(p. 44). 

That Dr. Blocker takes a serious view of the ends that ought to be aimed 
at in preaching is evident from words like these: “What is the ultimate 
value if you tickle their ears with dramatic or humorous stories and they 
alternately weep and laugh and go off to say, ‘Isn’t he wonderful?’ A 
‘great’ preacher who achieves what the world calls phenomenal success has 
a lot to answer for. The religious leaders of His day crucified Jesus, and 
when people so laud one of His preachers it may be this preacher’s church 
which is meant in Rev. 3: 20 where Christ is on the outside knocking on 
locked doors to get in” (p. 91). 

Dr. Blocker may not have discovered the secret of preaching power, but 
he certainly gives us here much sound counsel to which all preachers might 
well give earnest heed. He gives many suggestive hints on the technique of 
sermon construction, accompanied by outlines of addresses on quite a 
number of texts. We may not always follow his suggestions slavishly, but 
we can all learn something from him. 

Dr. Blocker says in his preface that this book, which was published in 
America in 1951, was written for the Christian ministry, for students for 
the ministry, and also for lay preachers. He also says that “Christians 
generally, who are interested in Bible study and who would welcome a 
fresh way of getting at the heart of the Bible passage, can profit by it”. 
All these may indeed profit from a judicious perusal of the book. 
Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Categorical Imperatives of the Christian Faith, By G. Campbell 
Morgan, D.D. (Oliphants Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 1956. 113 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


And Some Evangelists. By P. Morgan. (Oliphants. 1956. 128 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


re new issues in the Lakeland Series have come to hand. The Categoric- 

al Imperatives of the Christian Faith contains six lectures by Dr. 
Morgan on “The Philosophy of Supernaturalism”. “The Full and Final 
Authority of the Bible”, “The Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ”, “The Saving 
Power of the Cross”, “The Mediating Ministry of the Holy Spirit” and 
“The «Divine Institution of the Church”. The ground covered will be 
familiar to all who have given any attention to the questions dealt with, 
but they will often find old familiar truths stated in a fresh and most 
persuasive fashion. 

Should this little book fall into the hands of any who are sceptical with 
regard to some of Dr. Morgan’s conclusions, a careful study of it might 
scatter their doubts and lead them to a reasoned belief in orthodox 
Christianity. 

And Some Evangelists is an interesting succinct account of the work of 
D. L. Moody, R. A. Torrey, Chapman and Alexander and Billy Graham. 
That there were abiding results of the labours of all these evangelists is 
made abundantly clear over and over again. 

One interesting fact mentioned is that one of Dr. Torrey’s daughters, 
Edith Clare, was responsible for introducing Dr. and Mrs. Billy Graham 
to each other. Mr. Morgan points out that, when Moody came to Oxford 
in 1882, not more than 100 undergraduates attended his second meeting, 
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and his appearance was greeted with shouting, applause and fireworks. 
When Billy Graham came to Oxford in 1954, thousands quietly queued in 
the pouring rain for hours before the service was due to start, and the 
utmost reverence prevailed throughout Graham's address. We can only 
hope that Mr. Morgan is right when he asserts that the explanation is that 
“in a University men and women are far more aware of the grave issues 
facing the world today, and of the need for some new factor to compel 
the nations of the world to live at peace with one another, and for this 


ALEXANDER Ross. 


Finney's Life and Lectures. By William Henry Harding. (Oliphants Ltd. 


1956. 130 pp. 8s. 6d.) : 
| 1910 Finney’s Lectures on Revivals of Religion were published by 

Morgan & Scott. These were newly revised and edited, with introduc- 
tion and original notes, by Mr. Harding. The first six of these Lectures 
are given in the present volume, along with the notes to these Lectures, 
accompanied also by a useful and informative account of the life and 
labours of Finney. 

Finney was no mere facile player on the emotions; his sermons seem 
usually to have been severely logical. Mr. Harding quotes Professor Park, 
of Oberlin, as saying: “The greatest sermon I ever heard was preached by 
Finney. He never exhorted men to feel, but he so preached that they 
could not help feeling. The fact is”, Mr. Harding adds, “he had unction. 
God was with him. He wrestled in prayer till blessing came, and he 
walked in the spirit of prayer”. 

We may not agree wholeheartedly with every tenet in Finney’s theology, 
but of the fact that he was greatly used of God there can be no question. 
Many readers will agree that the strongest impression left on them by his 
Lectures is the mighty emphasis that is laid repeatedly on believing, per- 
sistent prayer as the invariable precursor of every genuine revival. Striking 
illustrations of this are given in the notes from the life of John Livingston, 
the Scottish Covenanting preacher, who preached the sermon which led 
to the wonderful revival at the Kirk o’ Shotts in 1630, from the life of 
Robert Bruce, the Edinburgh preacher of the reign of King James VI, and 
from other lives. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


What to do with Yourselves. By Guy H. King. (Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1956. 124 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


author of this book, so well-known and so well-loved as a speaker 

at the Keswick Convention and at other Conventions, was called home 

to his eternal rest a short time ago. It contains some racy studies of 13 

texts which contain the word “yourselves”, such as Acts 2: 40, “Save 

yourselves”, 2 Cor. 13: 5, “Examine yourselves”, 1 Peter 4: 1, “Arm 
yourselves”, and 1 Peter 5: 6, “Humble yourselves”. 

More than one writer on Homiletics has declared that a preacher comes 

very near to being guilty of an unpardonable sin when he is dull and 

uninteresting. Canon King was never in danger of falling into that con- 


reason they came in their thousands to hear what Billy Graham had to 
say”. 
Burghead, Moray. 
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demnation. We feel that it must have been impossible for anybody to fall 
asleep under such preaching as we have here. 

Canon King’s wonderful success in finding luminous illustrations for 
his addresses is exemplified here many a time. He often makes old familiar 
truths to shine in a new light. Hard pressed preachers may in times of 
dire need find here valuable homiletical hints. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


The Seven Wor.s from the Cross. By Ralph G. Turnbull. (Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1956. 53 pp. $1.50.) 


| ‘enrungr like James Stalker, Charles Stanford and Archbishop Alex- 
ander have given us sermons on the Seven Words. Such preachers, 
and the many other preachers who have explored that rich field have not 
exhausted its treasures, and Mr. Turnbull gives us here some fresh glean- 
ings from it. He says in his Introduction: “In these seven sayings are 
found meanings which outlast all other thoughts. To expound these words 
with reverence and devotion is our aim”. 

He has succeeded in that aim. An atmosphere of reverence and de- 
votion is always about us as we turn the pages of this book. He keeps 
near the heart of the evangelical verities and from the Word of the Cross 
preaches a full Gospel. 

On the Dereliction he says: “Sin isolates man from God. Adam ex- 
perienced that when Paradise was lost. Jesus, to redeem man, had to 
experience that state in order to bridge the gulf again. To reconcile man 
it was needful to suffer dereliction. To be ‘God-forsaken’ is the ultimate 
end of sin. When Jesus passed through that state of darkness it meant 
that the innocent bore the pains of the guilty”. 

Preachers who are planning a series of sermons on the Seven Words 
ought to get sure guidance and much valuable help here. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


A Doctor's Faith is Challenged. By Christopher Woodard. (London. Max 
Parrish. 1957. 179 pp. 13s. 6d.) 
R. WOODARD’S third book leaves me rather bewildered. I started the 
book on the author’s side. By chapter 6 I felt that it would have been 
better if he had been content with his first two books only. But by the 
end I found that the book had been a real stimulus. 

Dr. Woodard has a remarkable sense of intuitive guidance, and would 
seem to be a natural psychic, who deliberately puts all his powers into the 
hands of God. Since he holds that God means all to be healed, he be- 
lieves that “failures” are always “due to a fault in the individual con- 
cerned, the family, the friends, or the intercessors. Yes, and even the 
Healer” (p. 63). This book contains several examples of such “failures”. 
But the total effect of the book is to make one see more possibilities in 
the life that is seeking to be led by God in everything. 

The author’s excursus into the Biblical view of spiritualism is extra- 
ordinary. To say that Christ is his “familiar Spirit” shows that he has 
never discovered what the familiar spirit of the Bible and of modern 
spiritualism is and does. 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 
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The Pattern of Authority. By Bernard Ramm, B.D., Ph.D., Director of 
Graduate Studies, Baylor University, Texas. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 117 pp. $1.50.) 


writing of book is matter of art well of In the 
writing of a popular book the art is at least as important as the 
science. With a book that is intended for the general reader the manner 
of presentation can ruin a book of which the matter is excellent. Eerd- 
man’s new series of Pathway Books is designed “‘to help teachers, students, 
preachers and laymen” to acquaint themselves with “the latest results of 
research and reflection by leading evangelical scholars”. Bernard Ramm 
has the crucial subject of Authority. 

Without any question this little book is crammed with good matter. The 
nature of authority in general is first discussed, then the principle of author- 
ity in Christianity is outlined, and then four sections are given to brief, but 
often shrewd, criticism of the systems of authority espoused by Roman 
Catholicism, Modernism, the Kerygmatic School and Neo-Orthodoxy. Few 
earnest students, whether orthodox or less orthodox, could fail to learn 
things of value from this treatment, and one could wish that a book with 
such a theme might become a best-seller. Alas! one fears that the manner 
of presentation will tell heavily against the excellence of the matter. 

There are misprints on pp. 24, 49, 55, 67, 79, 85, 103. Documentation 
is most uneven. For instance, in one whole section it is not quite clear 
who is being referred to by the Kerygmatic School, let alone the divergent 
types within the school. A more serious matter in a work of this sort— 
the writing is extraordinarily loose; slang and jargon and unexplained 
technical terms jostle one another. We have “statism”, “cultists”, “the 
authority . . . has rubbed off onto it”, “ a Person absolutely reliable, ab- 
solutely true, and absolutely love. Here thar'fully and doxologically ends 
the quest”, “He was quizzed about His authority”, “Great giants have 
gone on before” “. ¥. diligent fact-grubbers”, “the point of leverage in the 
indicia”, “‘ectypal”. 

Perhaps we have no right to expect a great work of art, but there is 
much that could have been improved by dint of care and kindly criticism. 
In all sincerity we hope that the book will win its way by its matter, and 
that others will be less unkindly disposed to its manner than the reviewer. 
Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 


The Epistles of Paul to the Thessalonians. By L. Morris, B.Sc., M.Th., 
Ph.D., Vice-Principal, Ridley College, Melbourne. (Tyndale New 
Testament Commentaries. Tyndale Press. 1956. 152 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


 igusus is the second volume to appear in the new series of New Testament 

commentaries being produced by the Tyndale Press. It is a commen- 
tary designed for the educated reader, based on the Authorized Version, 
but with careful attention to the Greek text, and with a fairly full Intro- 
duction. 


Dr. Leon Morris is already well known by his Apostolic Preaching of 
the Cross, and it is sufficient praise of this commentary to say that it 
maintains (in % much less technical form) the standards of that excellent 
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work. His notes on New Testament words are particularly valuable. A 
careful study of this commentary would be a useful exercise to a theologic- 
al student in the early days of his New Testament training, or to a busy 
minister whose Greek has grown rusty, to say nothing of the intelligent 
layman who wants accurate and reliable guidance. If the standard set 
by the first two commentaries can be maintained, this series will prove 
most serviceable to a wide section of the Christian public. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 


The Story of the Cross. By Leon Morris. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 
London and Edinburgh. 1957. 128 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Nae book contains a series of studies in St. Matthew’s passion narrative, 

originally delivered as Lenten meditations in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Mel- 
bourne, in 1956, and repeated later as the Bible studies at the Katoomba 
Convention. Although the studies are described as devotional, the word 
in this case does not imply anything wishy-washy or mefely pietistic, as it 
too often does. Dr. Morris is a theologian and exegete of repute, and is 
listened to with special respect when he says anything about the doctrine 
of the atonement. Here we have sound theology and sober exegesis pre- 
sented in a manner which will warm the heart and feed the soul of the 
Christian reader. 


Qehal Jahwe: wat dat is en wie daaraan mag behoort. By J. D. W. 
Kritzinger. (J. H. Kok, Kampen. 1957. ix, 166 pp. 6.90 fi.) 


1s Afrikaans thesis (with a summary in English) on “The Congrega 

tion of the Lorp: what is it and who should belong to it?” was 
presented to the Free University of Amsterdam for the doctorate in 
theology. The author approaches his two questions posed in his title by 
way of prolegomena to the present-day problems “What is the church?” 
and “Who should belong to it?” He draws a clear distinction between 
the “congregation of the Lorp” as the “cult-assembly” and the “congrega- 
tiotr of Israel” as the “assembly of the citizens”. Admission to the former 
was dependent on circumcision and the conditions laid down in Deut. 23: 
2-9, together with the passover stipulations of Ex. 12: 43-49 and the stipula- 
tions regarding ceremonial purity found in Lev. 11-15; Num. 19: 11-20; 
Deut. 14: 1-21; but ethical conditions were emphasized as well, as is 
clear from Ps. 15: 1-5 and 24: 3-6. (In Ps. 24: 4 ‘asher lo nasa lassaw’ 
naphsho is translated “who does not put his faith in falseness”.) If the 
prime external condition for admission to the “congregation of the Lorp” 
is circumcision, the ethical conditions may be summed up as “circumcision 
of the heart”, which God Himself promised to bring about (Deut. 30: 6). 
The “congregation of the Lorp” was both broader and narrower than 
ethnic Israel: the sojourner could belong to it, while the wicked Israelite 
was excluded from it. Yet “Israel the elect people of God was neverthe- 
less the core around which the gehal Yahweh was built. There was no 
other way to the cult-communion with God than via Israel, as in the N.T. 
there is no other way to the Father than through Christ, the true ‘seed 
of Abraham’.” 
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The Revelation of Law in Scripture. By Patrick Fairbairn. (Zondervan 
“pe House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. xii, 484 pp. 
house of Zondervan deserves the thanks of all who have a concern 
for Reformed theology for the republication of this fine work. Patrick 
Fairbairn, first Principal of Glasgow Free Church College (1857-74), 
ranked among the foremost divines of his generation. The work by which 
he is best known is his Typology of Scripture, still a standard treatment of 
that important subject. The volume under review comprises the third 
series of Cunningham Lectures, delivered in New College, Edinburgh, in 
1868, considerably amplified by the author before publication. Professor 
John Murray, of Westminster Theological Seminary, justly says that this 
work “places the Law of God in its proper perspective. The careful 
perusal of this volume should correct the misconceptions which have af- 
flicted the thought of many, and should promote the understanding of the 
sanctity of God’s law without which the Gospel of grace is meaningless”. 
A proper appreciation of the Biblical doctrine of divine law, such as Fair- 
bairn supplies here, will deliver us from the two extremes of legalism and 
antinomianism. 

On the dust-cover we are told that Fairbairn “left the Presbyterian 
Church in 1843 to cast his lot with the Free Church of Scotland”. Many 
readers will recognize what is meant by this; others may be puzzled. Is 
not the Free Church of Scotland Presbyterian? It is a pity that the 
publishers did not ask Professor Murray to check the potted biography on 
the dust-cover ! 


We have received a number of recent publications from the Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 


Twelve Great Questions About Christ, by Clarence E. Macartney (1956. 
221 pp. $2.50), the reprint of a work which was first published in 1923, 
has appeared only a short time before the author’s death. Dr. Macartney, 
who died on February 20, 1957, at the age of 77, was minister successively 
of three great Presbyterian churches—the First Church in Paterson, N.J., 
Arch Street Church in Philadelphia, and the First Church in Pittsburgh. 
He was Moderator o1 the General Assembly of the Northern Presbyterian 
Church in 1924, at the height of the doctrinal controversy in which Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary was specially involved. Macartney played a 
notable part at the side of Machen and others who opposed the devalua- 
tion of the Church’s credal currency implicit in the Auburn Affirmation. 
It was in the course of the controversy that this book appeared, with a 
foreword by Dr. Machen which has been reprinted in this new issue. The 
twelve questions are: Was Christ born of the Virgin Mary ? Did Christ 
fulfil prophecy ? Was Christ an original Teacher? Did Christ work 
miracles ? Was Christ the Son of God? Did Christ die for our sins ? 
Did Christ rise from the dead? Did Christ ascend into heaven? Will 
Christ come again ? Jesus and Paul—do they differ ? Will another Jesus 
do? Have new foes risen against Christ ? Great questions indeed, and 
the answers given to them by Dr. Macartney are the true answers, because 
they are not just his answers but the answers of Biblical faith. We are 
glad to see the book in print again. As its last sentence says, “The genera- 
tions of unbelief come and go, but the Eternal Child abides forever’’. 
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The Gospel of Matthew, by David Thomas (1956. xvi, 560 pp. $3.95), 
is a reprint of a volume first published in 1873, under the title The Genius 
of the Gospel. David Thomas, whose commentary on Acts (in the Baker 
Co-operative Reprint Library) was noticed in our pages a year ago, was 
editor of The Homilist, and much of his homiletic exposition appeared in 
that periodical before being published in volume form. This “expository 
and homiletic commentary” on Matthew is full of meat for the Biblical 
preacher. 


Letters to the Seven Churches, by Joseph A. Seiss (1956. 343 pp. $2.75), 
appeared in 1889 under the title Letters of Jesus. The work consists of 
twenty-one Lenten lectures in which Dr. Seiss applied the lessons of the 
seven letters of the Apocalypse to his congregation in Philadelphia. Pulpit 
style in the English-speaking world has changed considerably since those 
days, but the wise preacher of today will find ample material in these 
lectures for presentation in a fresh style to speak to the condition of men 
and women in 1957. 


The Miracles of our Lord, by John Laidlaw (1956. 388 pp. $3.50), is an 
expository and homiletic study, first published in 1890, by Professor 
Laidlaw of New College, Edinburgh. The miracles of our Lord are here 
arranged under four heads: (1) the nature-miracles, (2) the healing-miracles, 
(3) the three raising from the dead, (4) the post-resurrection miracle (the 
second miraculous draught of fishes). Thirty-two miracles in all are treated 
exegetically in such a way as to bring out their symbolic or didactic 
bearing. 


The Presbyterian Liturgies, by Charles W. Baird (1957. viii, 266 pp. 
$3.00), was first published in New Yark in 1855 under the title Eutaxia, 
while a London edition which appeared the following year was entitled 
A Chapter on Liturgy. The work comprises a series of historical sketches 
of Reformed and Presbyterian orders of worship in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. ‘These sketches”, says Professor Martin Monsma 
in his preface to this new edition, “are among the best regarding the liturgy 
of the churches belonging to the Reformed, Presbyterian wing of the re- 
formation. I heartily recommend the study of this volume to all who love 
God’s Church, and desire to see the Church’s worship services built and 
developed according to Scriptural principles”. 


Ninety-Five Brief Talks for Various Occasions, by C. B. Eavey (1956. 
103 pp. $2.00), is plainly no reprint, but a product of our own day. The 
compiler has in view specially those who are liable to be called upon 
suddenly to say a few words on religious occasions, and his talks, which 
are sane and Biblical, cover such subjects as “Amiability”, “Our Flag” (the 
Stars and Stripes, of course), “Gambling” and “What is man?” 


Manual on Soul-Winning, by M. W. Downey (1957. 23 pp. 40 cents), is 
condensed from a larger work on The Art of Soul-Winning. The author, 
who is Dean of the Canadian Bible Institute at Regina, presents ten short 
lessons covering preparation and active participation in the work of soul- 
winning. Under the guidance of an experienced director this should prove 
a useful handbook for counsellors. 
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Is the Rapture Next? By Leon J. Wood, Professor in the Grand Rapids 
Baptist Theological Seminary and Bible Institute. (Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 1956. 120 pp. Paper edi- 
tion, $1.25; Cloth edition, $2.00.) 

Kept from the Hour. A Systematic Study of the Rapture in Bible Pro- 
phecy. By Gerald B. Stanton, Th.D., Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Talbot Theological Seminary, Los Angeles, California. (Zondervan. 
1956. 320 pp. $3.95.) 


Understanding the Times. Edited by William Culbertson and Herman B. 
Centz. (Zondervan. 1956. 290 pp. $3.00.) 


pas three volumes, recently published by the house of Zondervan in 

Grand Rapids, expound and defend that interpretation of our Lord’s 
Second Advent which envisages the “rapture” of believers taught in 1 
Thess. 4: 16 f. as preceding the great distress of the end-time (Dan. 12: 1; 
Rev. 3: 10; 7: 14, etc.). The first and second listed are individual works ; 
the third brings together twenty-nine addresses delivered at the Second 
International Congress on Prophecy held in New York City in November, 
1955, under the sponsorship of the American Association for Jewish Evan- 
gelism. It contains a striking paper by Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein on “Arnold 
Toynbee and the Jews”. 

The dispensational viewpoint is ably maintained in these volumes, along 
the lines most familiar to readers from the Scofield Reference Bible; not 
only is the identification of the restraining power of 2 Thess. 2: 6 f. with 
the Holy Spirit upheld, but in two of the volumes the apostasia of 2 Thess. 
2: 3 is interpreted, not (as it should be) of the eschatological revolt against 
God but of the “departure” (i.e. the “rapture”) of believers from earth. 
The original proponents of the dispensational scheme had not thought of 
this argument; their Greek scholarship was too good. 


From Messrs. Oliphants Ltd. (33 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4) we have 
received three excellent little works in the “Lakeland” series (2s. 6d. each) 
—The Dynamic of Faith, by A. Paget Wilkes, an old favourite reprinted ; 
Children’s Story-Sermons, by Hugh T. Kerr, a well-known theologian who 
here reveals himself as a fine writer for a more youthful public than usual ; 
Harvest Secrets, by Mrs. Charles Cowman, a selection of “handfuls of 
purpose” which will supply many readers with wholesome spiritual food. 
The same may be said of another volume by Mrs. Cowman—Mountain 
Trailways for Youth (10s. 6d.), a selection of readings and meditations for 
every day in the year. A new title in the same publishers’ “Heroes of the 
Cross” series is J. B. McCullagh, by Phyllis Matthewman (4s. 6d.), the story 
of an Irishman who served God among the Red Indians of British Colum- 
bia for thirty-eight years. Two titles in the “Unicorn” series—Middles of 
the Forest School, by Phyllis Matthewman, and Leader in Spite of Herself, 
by Elinor Brent-Dyer (2s. 9d. each)—will make a special appeal to girls, 
as will also Rise Up, My Love, by Phyllis Speshock (8s. 6d.). Sunday 
School teachers and other workers among children will be glad to know 
of two further issues in The E.P. Flannelgraph in Full Colour, by Maurice 
F. D. Pavey (5s. 6d. each); No. 12 contains The Shepherds and The Wise 
Men, and No. 13 contains Philip the Evangelist and Cornelius (The Man of 
Another Nation). 

1 Also obtainable in stronger binding at 8s. 6d. 


